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A SNOW DREAM. 
A LL the valleys were dim with snowing, 
Dear, I knew. 


Over the hills the wind was blowing, 
Yet in my dream my heart was going 
Ever to find where flowers were growing, 


Dear, for you. 


There were no flowers by hill or ‘river, 
Sweet, to shine 
But down where shadowy willows shiver 
I heard a Hope io the branches quiver, 
And I sent it home to your heart forever, 
My Valentine. 
Maser EaR.e. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


= was once a young woman who was so particu- 

lar as to her social debts that she kept a kind of debit 
and credit account in a regular little ledger devoted to 
that purpose. 

By the names of those who had entertained her—‘‘ex- 
tended a civility,” she called it—in a way she felt bought 
a return, she made a round 0, signifying owed in this direc- 
tion. The obligation cancelled, a tail was added to the 
figure, which thus became a Pp, signifying paid. 

Nor did she see any humorous side to this original form 
of bookkeeping, until discovered by a bohemian cousin in 
the very act of writing up her books 

“ What's that?” asked the bohemian. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” answered the conventional one, 
shrinking by instinct, and hugging her volume to her 
breast, which so aroused the curiosity of the cousin as to 
make him snatch the volume, to his life-long delight. His 
shouts of rude, if not unnatural, laughter roused the exact 
social accountant to be rude herself for once and ‘‘ scratch 
back.” She dropped her book into the open fire before 
other eyes could see those neat pages, but she never heard 
the ondet the story. 

The accident was a hard lesson for the poor little soci- 
ety lady, whose guid pro quo principles were thus laid bare 
by a hand that was against all social law 

But, after all, it would do no harm if some—whom any 
of us might name—had a little of her too extreme sense 
of obligation for favors received. The very bohemian 
who made a fine dinner story out of the discovery of the 
ledger would have done well to take a little mental stock 
himself, and to realize how neck-deep his social obligations 
were—obligations that his inability to cancel seemed to 
cost no pang of passing regret. 

Of the two, the social bookkeeper’s attitude of mind, 
while perbaps absurdly conscious, was the more realiy 
dignified. That attitude of mind which lets one receive 
perpetual hospitality with no thought of giving anything 
in return except the pleasure of one’s society is, for the 
caustic-minded, a pleasing study in self-conceit. To its 
detriment be it recorded, our best society everywhere 
gives to the caustic, and to those who have more feeling, 
any number of such studies for their contemplation. The 
excuse that they have no houses wherein to receive is no 
apology for the careless bachelor (who is in this regard 
the most serious transgressor); for there are bachelors and 
bachelors—those who contrive to square their accounts in 
some measure, in one way or another, returning by little 
kindly services, if by nothing else, the entertainment they 
have enjoyed, and those who go their selfish way, turning 
out for no man, only liquidating social debts by not ac- 
knowledging them as such. A party call is not a return 
compliment entirely equivalent to a party enjoyed. Yet 
there are those who venture to omit even this return civil- 
ity, and the worst of it is they too often find their imper- 
timerice condoned. If receivers are as bad as thieves, so- 
cial condoners are as bad as the offenders 

‘Two things I will not do,” announced a much-spoiled 
social favorite. “I won't pay party calls, and I won't 
settle for a coat after I've worn it out. The principle is 
exactly similar.” 

‘* But you won't be asked again if you don’t call,” sug- 
gested a less-favored friend 

‘You wouldn't, but I am,” came the reply, with calm 
and smiling insolence. 

And he was asked, with foolish leniency, over and over, 
where he had been most insultingly neglectful. Where 
did the fault lie here? 

Nobody means that entertaining should degenerate into 
a vulgar give and take alone, but it is certainly equally 
vulgarizing to become a mere hanger-on socially, never in 
- way returning favors constantly received. The po- 
sition is demoralizing to all the best side of any nature, 
for the attitude must in course of time become syco- 
phantic. 

No one can receive and receive and receive without in- 
jury to what is a moral sense—the sense of delicacy. As 
a matter of course, the social debit and credit idea may be 
carried too far and become morbid. Thus, some house- 
holders never like to entertain unless they can invite all 
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to whom they owe a courtesy, so sensitively honest are 
they. 

“What's the matter with Jones?” asked Jones’s neigh- 
bor. ‘‘I met him on the street just now, and he looked 
at me as if he had stolen a sheep.” 

**Oh,” laughed the questioner’s wife, ‘‘ they are giving 
a party there to-night, and they can’t look us in the face 
because they’re afraid they ought to have asked us. So 
absurd!” 

But it was not all absurd, if it was unworldly. The 
Jones family had kind hearts and tender consciences—that 
was all, and more than many of us have in like matters. 

A reason that householders often give for not entertain- 
ing is the inability to return favors in quality, as if that 
was the important point. The only point is to return fa- 
vors in kind, to show a proper desire to do one’s fair part 
so far as circumstances allow. It is a false pride that 
holds back because the drawing-room chairs need re-cov- 
ering. This pride should be referred to the old story of 
the poverty-stricken chairs that could not look poor be- 
cause they were ‘‘all sat-in,” and so better than plush un- 
occupied. 

There is a vulgar way of viewing the debit and credit 
side of social life, and there is a high-minded and just way 
of viewing it. It is surely the nobility of communit 
living to accept frankly and to return as frankly, eac 
according to his means, with no sense of shame or conde- 
scension on either side. 


A BACHELOR'S BALCONY. 


I DINED one night, not long since, in a bachelor’s 
apartment, high up, in the seventh or eighth story of a 
tall building in the very heart of town. 

Once ingide my host’s private door I found myself, not, 
as I had expected, in the long narrow hall of the conven- 
tional small apartment—all on one dead level, the endless 
arid wall spaces broken only by bedroom or pantry doors. 
Instead, I was ushered into a fascinating little place all 
twists and turns and vistas, with one or two flights of 
stairs — in directions quite unknown to me, or to any 
other casual guest. That particular one of a few steps 
only up which a black boy in buttons guided me stopped 
at the door of a waiting or reception room filled with 
pooks and pictures. From this room again another short 
flight led to a music-room, lined with low divans and 
broad window-seats, the walls being covered with water- 
colors and etchings. 

I have never been one to decry stairs, except when the 
were ugly ortedious. I have, on the contrary, always felt 
that our cheaper apartments could never fulfil the re- 
quirements of advancing civilization until the rooms com- 
prising them were divided in a better way, stairs being in- 
troduced, if only in the way of a step or two, that the - 


rooms, parlor, and kitchen might have certain points of 
distinction. For stairs mean not only picturesque effect, 
but privacy. It was therefore a great delight to me 


when, on the night in question, I found that in order to 
reach the dining-room one had to go through a curtained 
doorway and ascend a few more winding steps. 

The dining-room itself was exquisite, being all of beauti- 
fully carved slender white columns, relieved with hangings 
of a delicate shade. But that which charmed me most 
was a balcony that opened from this room. 

It was a balcony such as one might picture a house in 
Venice with, or in some beautiful city on the Riviera. It 
was built of stone, and wide and broad enough to hold ten 
persons without crowding. A parapet so high protected it 
that when one knelt on the low stone seat running around 
it, in order to look out over the lighted city or on to the hills 
of New Jersey, the elbows were comfortably yp on 
its top. In summer this balcony, which faces the centre 
of the block and not the street, is filled with palms and 
flowers, shaded with awnings, and made luxurious with 
cushions. No noises reach it. Even the elevated road, 
but ~ aes away, assumes, if it will ve believed, adreamy 
sound. 

The effect of stepping on to such a place here in our 
bustling, crowded, noisy New York is not easy to describe, 
but it proved the bility of producing conditions al- 
most poetical in character by those who would but take 
the trouble to attain them. 

Roof gardens on private houses are not always practi- 
cable, and for a very simple reason. The sewer-pipes are 
ventilated on the roofs. The air is therefore unpleasant 
and unwholesome. Then there is the long journey up 
stairs, which few persons want to take. But a balcony! 
Out of almost any sunny back window one is as practi- 
cable as possible. What a place one might be made for 
children to play in! And what a joy one would be for 
invalids! Awnings and vines could keep out the gaze of 
the neighbor without excluding the sunlight. Protected 
from the wind, even on the coldest day of winter, when 
the sun is bright, what a place for a sun-bath! Nothing 
could be more comfortable, and nothing, out-of-doors, 
warmer. Think of how the roof of a butier’s pantry ex- 
tension could be utilized, a bedroom window above cut 
down to reach it; and how in the spring it might be dec- 
orated with pots of flowers till it looked like some veri- 
table Italian terrace! 

We live too much in-doors in New York. There is no- 
thing but a sense of duty to tempt us to a daily constitu- 
tional. Those of us who cannot walk far at a time, and 
who cannot drive, must limit ourselves to a block or two, 
an unwritten law forbidding our resting on the door-steps 
of strangers until we are refreshed enough to proceed. 

What a boon, then, to us all would be some sunny bal- 
conies, or loggias—that is a prettier word—suggesting 
greater architectural possibilities. What a blessing to the 
army of ‘‘ Shut Ins,” to say nothing of those forced to live 
for the greater part of the year in town, and who love air 
and sunshine because they belong to the freer life of out- 
of-doors! L. H. F. 


THE MODERN SEWING-CIRCLE. 


wr the increasing complexity of life the old sew- 
ing-circle that bas been the butt of so many vicious 

ts has, except in some rural districts, largely drifted 
tom its moorings. It still claims its rights in the two or 


three hours given now to the St. Monica’s guilds and the 
St. Agatha’s and the St. Agnes’ aoens that by no 
means meets the measure of the busy old afternoon and 


evening, do the best that the guilds can to represent it. 
And it has its fashionable proxies, too, in certain of the 
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larger cities, where, as each succeeding generation of 
“buds” bloom into society, without re to any church 
which they may or may not attend, they have what is 
through courtesy styled their sewing-circle ; and every 
ear a neW one is organized, to which none of the mem- 
rs of any of the sewing-circles of the years before could 
possibly belong, so that in one metropolis of our acquaint- 
ance, for instance, among what is called the smart set 
there are at least fifty sewing-circles now supposed to be 
alive, representing the society of the last fifty years, some 
of which meet every fortnight, and some, owing to grow- 
ing distractions of society and of families and of years, 
only occasionally, but which are still supposed to be in 
actual existence, being the circle of ’52, or of 65, or of '71, 
as the case mp Bans according to the year of their birth, 
never having disbanded, even if they never meet. 

At the sewing-circles like these a big hamper of work 
is sent to the appointed house before the assembling of 
the expected company at about one o'clock. It is usual- 
ly opened, and parcels of sewing-work are distributed, 
and are taken home by the members to be finished, and 
there is some sort of a fine for nonfulfilment of the duty. 
More often than otherwise the maid or seamstress at 
home completes the apron, or little frock, or whatever 
article it is—all the articles to be given to the poor final- 
ly—but it is very rarely that any stitches are set on the 
occasion of the meeting. The house is prettily decorated, 
as for a lunch or other festa, and the banquet, which is 
limited by prescription to but a few courses, is very nice 
and delicate, according to sewing-circle tradition from 
time immemorial in this respect. There is a pretty bab- 
ble of sweet girl voices, this and that snatch is tried on 
the piano; there are the usual small and momentous con- 
fidences, and rushes here and there, and discussions of 
news and fashions and shops and the last tenor and the 
last prima donna impartially, and the bonbons are brought 
from the table to be crunched in the drawing-room, and 
some of the flowers are given away at parting, and it is as 
pleasant a merry-making as daylight knows. One would 
really be surprised to see how much comes out of all this 
in the way of charity. It is a point of honor and of obli- 
gation that a certain quantity of work shall be despatched, 
the largest liberty being given as to time and manner, and 
the fines being rigorous; and many a poor family that 
finds its children warmly and respectably clothed for the 


winter has the sewing-circle of the young belles of 
Kfor it ‘ 


the year to than 





TS Postgraduate Hospital's staff and a large number 
of those especially interested in the institution were 
represented at a concert given in its aid on the evening of 
January 28, at Carnegie Hall. Herr Seidl, with his per- 

ent orchestra, and assisted by Frau Gadski and Herr 

mil Fischer, rendered a programme made up of composi- 
tions by Weber, Wagner, int-Saéns, Moszkowski, Gillet, 
Humperdinck, Schubert, Rubinstein, and Liszt. 

Frau Gadski's solo—Elizabeth’s aria from Tannhduser 
—was, of course, sung to an orchestral accompaniment, 
and with good effect. Herr Fischer, on the other hand, 
suffered in being, if the truth must be told, very badly ac- 
companied, for Mr. Victor Harris, who furnished the piano 
accompaniment to the group of songs in which the emi- 
nent basso was heard, paid but little attention to the sing- 
er’s — of the pieces, failed to provide support at 
all crucial moments, and hurried through his portion of 
the Schubert and Rubinstein songs in a fashion which 
reflected rather severely upon his own limitations as to 
temperament. 

r. Harris has proved himself an experienced and ca- 
pable accompanist, but he has of late fallen into the habit 
of interpreting different compositions in the same mood 
and manver; and the fact that he is often called upon to 
carry through songs in which incompetent singers depend 
on his brilliant style for the success of their efforts must 
serve as an excuse for his assertiveness—to be deplored 
whenever, as in the case of Herr Fischer, an artist of rare 
and mature powers is the soloist of the occasion. 


The fourth afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society, occurring on January 29 and 30, celebrated 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Franz Schubert’s birth. 
The orchestra was re-enforced by the choruses of the 
Liederkranz and Arion societies, Frau Gadski and Miss 
Marguerite Hall (the latter serving as a substitute for Mr. 
David Bispham, who was suffering from an acute attack 
of laryngitis, and was therefore unable to keep his engage- 
ment with the society), providing the necessary soli. 

The concerts opened with Schubert’s beautiful Ninth 
yg ee , in C, Miss Marguerite Hall following with 

x ubert songs — ‘‘ Liebesbotschaft,” ‘‘ Geheimniss,” 
“Der Tod und das Madchen,” “ Litanei,” ‘‘Who is Syl- 
via?” and ‘‘ Rastlose Liebe "—Mr. Damrosch, at the piano, 
supplying the series of accompaniments in his accustomed 
———— and wholly delightful way. 

Miss Hall met with a cordial reception, and the hearti- 
ness of the applause at the conclusion of ber numbers 
bore ample testimony to the audience’s enjoyment of 
her refined, tasteful performances. In response to the 
demand for an encore, Miss [all repeated ‘‘Der Tod 
und das Madchen,” delivering the song with such deep 
feeling and careful preservation of values that the lack of 
strength in the lower register of the voice—upon which 
the reserve power and consequent effect of the final strain 
usually depend—was scarcely realized. 

Dr. ld Damrosch’s fine arrangement of the ‘‘ March 
Militaire” offered a strong contrast to the previous selec- 
tions, the programme closing with ‘‘ Die Allmacht ” as ar- 
ranged for a full chorus of male voices with soprano 
solo, Frau Gadski’s fine organ being heard to advantage 
in this solo part, and rising without effort above the not 
pst rd praiseworthy vocal attempts of the German so- 
cieties’ interpreting the choral portions of the composition. 


The matinée representation of Tristan und Isolde, which 
took place on January 30, drew a large audience to the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, and once more gave Herr Seid] 
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an opportunity to present his vivid and masterly reading 
of the great love-poem’s instrumental setting. M. Jean 
de Reszke’s fine performance as Tristan was carried 
— with effort, the gifted tenor being considerably 
out of condition, and his voice proving so hoarse that cer- 
tain forte passages were marred through his inability to 
produce the necessary resonant quality of tone. In ap- 
arance and action, however, M. de zke was at his 
, and the usual demonstrations in his behalf were well- 
deserved tributes to his impressive embodiment of the 
character. 

Mr. Bispham’s continued illness caused disappointment, 
but Mr. Mertens—a recruit from the Damrosch troupe— 
took his place as Kurwenal, filling the réle very efficiently; 
and in all other respects the representation was quite as 
satisfactory as the previous ones. Madame Litvinne, M. 
Edouard de Reszke, and Mademoiselle Olitzka repeated 
their striking performances as Isolde, Konig Mark, and 
Brangiine, maintaining the general excellence of ensem- 
ble effects. Carmen, following close upon the heels of 
the Wagner dramas, brought forward Madame de Vere- 
Sapio as Micaela and M. Salignac as José. Madame Sa- 
pio was a pronounced success, and was obli to repeat 
her aria. M. Salignac’s José is the best thing he has 
done, and his portrayal of the young soldier’s gradual 
entanglement and desperate passion was convincing and 
faithful, the finale being rendered especially thrilling by 
his intense and vigorous acting. 

- Madame Calvé (whose highly wrought, sensitive tem- 
perament is always keenly alive to her surroundings, and 
whose ‘‘ business” is therefore variable, in accordance 
with the effect peotaaes upon her by those who are act- 
ing the companion parts) has seldom, if ever, colored her 
declamution with more telling abandon than she threw 
into the concluding phrases which preface the death. 
scene. Her Carmen is unique, and it is stated that she 
is now considering a proposal, which has recently been 
made, to produce this one opera in different cities of the 
United States. If she accepts this engagement for the 
coming year, it will enable her to reap pecuniary results 
far above those she can enjoy as a member of the Metro- 
politan troupe, while giving her an opportunity to re- 
main abroad until after the production of Massenet’s 
Sapho, an opera written expressly for Madame Calvé, who 
naturally anticipates much pleasure in the creation of the 
title part. 


Professor Lambert, who arranges delightful entertain- 
ments for his pupils—a few privileged friends being at 
times allowed to share in the enjoyment of these after- 
noon concerts—introduced an interesting French pianist, 
Madame Jandrien, as one of several performers appearing 
to interpret a programme of instrumental and vocal pieces 
in the hall of the college on February 1. 

Madame Jandrien comes from re a Provence, and 
is a member of an illustrious family, her father being a 
well-known poet and an authority on all that pertains to 
the lore of his country; and her uncle having achieved a 
widespread reputation as the author of that most charm- 
ing romance The Reds of the Midi, the translation of 
which has proved one of the most valued contributions 
to the literature of the year. M. Massenet, who heard the 
young pianist play before her departure for America, en- 
deavored to persuade her to remain in Paris for serious 
study, predicting a brilliant career as a concert performer 
when she should compete for honors in that field. 

In spite of the fact that she is but twenty years of age, 
and has had no instruction save that provided by a local 
master, Madame Jandrien’s very unusual musical gifts 
have been developed most satisfactorily; and her play- 
ing evinces the color, vitality, charm, and brilliancy of a 
southern nature, influenced by a strong feeling for all that 
is beautiful and true in art. Madame Jandrien rendered 
a Brahms Rhapsody with a fine appreciation of its massive 
proportions, and with much breadth of tone and thought- 
ful working out of details. Her most effective number 
proved a Valse de Concert, by Moszkowski, in which the 
sense of rhythm, poise, and style of the performer pro- 
duced results of a really inspiring nature. Madame Jan- 
drien will be heard at a series of private musicals, for 
which she has accepted engagements, and there is every 
reason to believe that she will win her way in this city, 
where she has already met with immediate recognition of 
her talent. 
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thy snow is falling in Paris on the just and on the un- 

just, and also on the little charrettes of Nice flowers 
on the streets that bring the fragrance and sunshine of the 
sunny south with heaped-up masses of mimosa and great 
bunches of roses and narcissuses. 

And in the great Paris dress-making houses we saw, 
this morning, those heaped-up masses of roses and gauzes 
and linens and batistes and foulards that make the femi- 
nine heart beat quicker with thoughts of the sunny north 
that is coming—in short, we saw the spring materials and, 
what is more, the spring styles. That is a sight to see at 
this moment of the year, for the chief end and aim of the 
great couturiers is to have these same spring styles burst 
upon us full-fledged, two months or so from now, as 
though they had sprung up overnight. 

We saw them, however, and what were they? To be- 
gin with the materials, the most prominent material for 
spring street gowns seems to be double-faced cashmere. 

Two lovely models, one in gray and the other in mastic 
cashmere, for early spring wear were trotted out before 
us. Both had the pleated skirts that are the dernier cri in 
Paris. I have already described them, but lest you may 
have missed the description, first and foremost they are 
made on the bias. They have a plain apron front form- 
ing a narrow tablier. Then the whole skirt is pleated 
into six side pleats turning towards this front. These are 
stitched down to the depth of a quarter of a yard on either 
side of the front, and graduated from there on up over the 
hips so that the last pleat, quite at the back, is only two 
inches deep. At the very back, on either side of the 
pocket-hole, are two tiny little side pleats, turned, neces- 
sarily, toward the pocket-hole to hide the opening. The 
lower part of the skirt falls in vague self-formed pleats. 
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To the gray dress there was the most charming little 
bodice i nable, made with a bolero with front formed 
of two half-moons of y cashmere that crossed on the 
bust. These were Seelens with a fall of cream lace, and 
gave, of course, a bolero effect over a blouse vest of white 
mousseline de soie. The bolero was very short in the back, 
and showed below it a corsage effect of lace, like the ruffle 
edging the bolero in front, over white mousseline de soie. 

hen this little bolero was bordered all around with the 
most ravishing embroidery in a Louis XVI. pattern. In 
the centre of the back was a tiny basket of gold threads 
holding pale pink and — blue blossoms of the genus 
that grew in the time of Louis XVI., and lived, evidently, 
only in embroideries. The dainty little pattern went on 
all around the edge, to finish at the top with the little gold 
baskets. The ceinture was black, and pointed in the back 
and front, but not too wide. The collar was also black, 
with little stiff revers at the back lined with lace. 

The mastic dress was, of course, combined with green. 
Did ever anybody: see a spring dress of mastic combined 
with anything but green? The back was plain and tight- 
fitting. The front came down below the waist-line like a 
Norfolk jacket, and was belted in with a black ribbon 
with a fancy gold buckle. The bodice had a vest of Irish 
lace over white satin. On either side of this were revers 
of green velvet embroidered in black and white, and very 
narrow down the front, where they were held down with 
oar buttons. At the top they broadened out and 
formed little epaulettes over the shoulders. 

Boleros are going to be worn again this spring, and 
bolero effects. Paris dressmakers tried to throw them 
over, but the little straws that tell which way the wind 
of fashion is going to blow show that it is not possible. 
The charm of the bolero as a means of making impres- 
sions has not been exhausted yet. It will still reign. But 
with it will also reign what the dressmakers call the cor- 
sage blous-6—that is to say, a corsage tight-fitting in the 
back and slightly bloused in front. 


The penne color for spring promises to be red— 
cardinal red—which will be seen in cashmeres, in foulards, 
and in light summer silks. 

The great novelty for the summer will be the vogue of 
old-fashioned baréges. We saw some lovely baréges 
this morning, as, for instance, a charming pattern of 
transparent green vine leaves on a barége ground to be 
made over red. Embroidered linens and batistes are dain- 
tier and prettier than ever, to be worn with transparent 
linings of color. One of the new batistes was in an ex- 
tremely original Louis XVI. design. Down the centre 
went a stripe an inch and a half wide, of blue, with a pat- 
tern of roses and vines branching out on either side of it, 
the whole making a ——e least six inches wide. This 
was on a perfectly white background, and was to be made 
—how? asked the clever artist who showed it to us. 
‘‘Ah, nous cherchons, mademoiselle,” she answered. 
** Nous n’avons pas encore trouvé.” And that is the way 
the great masters in one of the most important of all the 
arts, dressmaking, are spending their shining hours these 
days—in racking their brains for appropriate designs. 

Corsages crossed on one side, and crossed like what we 
used to call a surplice, will be much seen, and skirts will 
be much trimmed. Foulards and batistes will have the 
skirts trimmed with flounces put on in every manner that 
ingenuity can devise, such as flounced to the waist, or 
with flounces put on low on one side and high on the 
other.- But the baréges will not be flounced. 


The narrow belts, that have held their own with shirt- 
waists for so long, come, for this season, in the daintiest 
possible confections of white leather, run through movable 
clasps of turquoise blue with gold edges, and blue belts. 
And the belt clasps are more fascinating than ever, studded 
with rhinestones, or with imitation turquoises and pearls, 
or with rococo ornaments, or in quiet ornamental designs. 

Blouses for wear under jackets and coats are made per- 
fectly plain, or tucked horizontally in the back, and in 
front with side pleats turning away from a vest of white 
satin covered with Irish point or Venetian lace, finished 
at the neck with two falls of lace, with a knot of velvet 
in the centre to match the velvet points or revers, or dec- 
orations of any sort at the back of the collar. Quite vivid 
contrasts of color are seen, as, for instance, a blouse of 
figured taffeta on a violet ground has a knot at the throat 
of the most vivid burnt orange, with the same colored vel- 
vet at the back of the collar. A gray blouse has acces- 
sories of primrose velvet. These knots at the throat are 
small and closely tied. And besides the bit of color 

iven by the velvet, the silk is further brightened by fancy 
uttons of all sorts put on on either side of the vest. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















SOME MATERIALS FOR SPRING. 


ie one or two of the large establishments in New York 
there is always a prominent counter devoted to what 
are to be the new fabrics and color—a place d’honneur, as 
it were. Sometimes a very curious observer will discern 
that the goods thus displayed are withdrawn within a very 
short time, as though there had been a tentative feeling 
of the public pulse and the temperature was not what it 
might be. This season, so far, the place d'honneur has been 

iven to smooth light cloths, such as were the fashion in 
Baris last summer, and most exquisite are the shades in 
cashmere, drap d’été, etc., while a fine-cord light-weight 
blue serge is shown, to be made up most elaborately and 
with expensive trimmings. By-the-way, let no woman 
delude herself into the belief it will cost little to dress 
well this year. Materials may seem extraordinarily cheap, 
but there is every indication that much trimming is to be 
used on waists and skirts alike, and yards and yards will 
be necessary to make the velvet bands or the day ruffles 
that look so smart and fresh. 

Gray in all the different shades is to be greatly the rage, 
and the favorite trimming, particularly on the cashmeres, 
will be the graduated rows of black velvet ribbon, sewed 
on only at one edge, which gives more a ruffle look. The 
putting on of these bands is a difficult task, and it must 
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be remembered that it is a fashion much more becoming 
to slender than to stout women. 

On serges silk braid will be put on in the same way as 
the velvet ribbon, and around the waist and sleeves as 
well as the skirt. Three rows of either velvet or braid 
are sometimes put around the front and side breadths, 
and then turned and so arranged as to go up the back of 
the skirt to the waist. It is claimed that this is more be- 
coming, and gives more graceful lines, but, unless very 
cleverly done, it looks exceedingly ungraceful. A much 
more becoming style, though not so new an idea, is to trim 
the’ seams from waist to hem with braid or velvet sewed on 
flat. Fortunately it is at last considered possible to modify 
fashions and make them becoming, in this age of the 
world when dress is so marked both in color and design, 
and although the fiat has gone forth for trimmed skirts, 
the trimming may, as has been said, be put on in many 
different ways. 


SHIRT-WAISTS. 


It is said that shirt-waists are no longer to be con- 
sidered good style for street wear, excepting for young 
girls, and that sailor hats also are to be forbidden after a 
woman is of age. Nevertheless the shops are full of most 
bewitchingly pretty shirt-waists, and the fashion is too 
sensible a one to be quite done away with. The never- 
failing wash maton made into shirts with pointed 
yokes in the back and full fronts, are this season super- 
seded by the tucked yokes both back and front, and much 
smaller sleeves. Four, and even three yards, if carefully 
cut, will make the new shirt-waist, and the wash silks are to 
be greatly in demand; they really launder better than the 
cottons or linens, and are quite as cool, and much smarter in 
appearance. There are some in dark colors witha Persian 
pattern that have many of the advantages of the shirt- 
waist, and look much more suitable for the street, as they 
seem more like the waist of a gown. Eten jackets of 
linen and all such material will, it is said, be worn with 
false fronts in place of the shirts, and, it must be confessed, 
will look decidedly better on older and stouter women. 


GRENADINES AND TRANSPARENT MATERIALS. 


This is to be a season of transparent, gauzy fabrics, en- 
tailing, in consequence, silk linings. These gowns are not 
in reality as cool as the India silks, still they look so, and 
that is a great deal. In black there are a great many dif- 
ferent textures and patterns, and the choosing of the silk 
lining is as serious a matter as the grenadine. Fancy 

laided and striped taffetas are smarter than the plain ef- 
ects, while some expensive satin brocades are deemed none 
too good to line even cheap grenadines. The pattern of 
the silk acts as trimming, and is very effective. A yellow 
— is very smart under what is known as the iron grena- 

ine without any design on it, and the two bright colors 
are toned down by the black gauze so as to make them 
becoming. 

Mousseline de soie, embroidered in tiny flowers of light 
blue with green leaves, made up over a rich dark blue 
taffeta, has just been selected for a gown to be carried on 
a Southern trip. 

The skirt, in the new shape—circular sides and gored 
back—was made with the material separate from the lin- 
ing, and trimmed with four narrow overlapping ruffles of 
blue taffeta trimmed with black lace. The waist had a 
front of black over white lace and hints of pale blue satin 
ribbon, and a wide girdle showing only in front. At the 
back, waist and skirt were joined under a band of blue jet. 

Accordion - pleated silks and satins are made up in 
skirts; and there are some very cheap satins—less than a 
dollar—which are excellent; but one vital point must be 
remembered in making an accordion- pleated skirt—the 
lining, which is always separate, must fit and hang to 
perfection. Many of the gauzes and grenadines are ac- 
cordion-pleated, and there seems to be a great effort to go 
back to the old style of the gathered and fulled skirts 
over the gored tight linings. In the different shades of 
heliotrope and gray there are many beautiful designs; but 
by no means should a stone-gray be made up with black, 
or vice versa; poties a sheer black grenadine over a stone- 
gray satin will effectually kill the gown. Black over 
white or gray over white will be satisfactory, but the two 
other shades cannot be combined, save to their great dis- 
advantage. 


DEMI-SEASON COSTUMES. 


Demi-season costumes are supposedly those worn be- 
tween winter and summer or summer and winter. Those 
which appear during the spring are, as a rule, the elabo- 
rate reception gowns which have been worn during the 

y season under heavy cloaks and wraps, consequently 

ust now women appear very smartly gowned. The velvet 

gowns are extremely handsome; one, in real grass-green, 
is made with a plain skirt hanging loose from a pale green 
lining. The Eton jacket, edged with sable, is worn over 
a white satin blouse which has a jewel-pointed yoke and 
girdle, and a front of white satin covered with lace jabots; 
sleeves puffed slightly at the shoulder, and reaching down 
over the hands, are finished with a ruffle of lace. The hat 
with this costume has a small soft crown of the dark vel- 
vet, with a full puffed brim of white velvet embroidered 
in green and gold, and with a stiff aigrette of green ostrich 
tips at the left side. 

Another velvet gown is of deep purple, the skirt only 
four and a half yards in width, ne tes around the hem 
with four rows of black braid; the waist, an Eton jacket 
completely covered with jet and black velvet cut-work 
embroidery; sleeves quite small, but with deep cuffs of 
Persian lamb. With this a hat of shirred black velvet 
with two ostrich feathers. A cloth gown just finished 
for wear until warm weather is of dark brown ladies’ 
cloth, Maes weight. The skirt, trimmed with four bands of 
velvet ribbon, measures five yards in width, but is made 
without any stiffening. The jacket is cut so as to come 
just a little below the waist, and opens with revers over a 
ne waistcoat made of the darkest mink-tails, 
which are in exact harmony of color with the cloth. The 
revers are trimmed with bands of the velvet like that on 
the skirt, and the small toque is also of the velvet. 

Two accessories are to be found in most of the new 
model gowns — the dress - extender, and small flat pad 
which is put in just where the waist curves in, thus giv- 
ing as mee a look as possible to the front of the gown 
—‘‘a la Calvé” so it is called, but as to its absolute adop- 
tion, that remains to be seen. 
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LACE FICHU. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


THE BARK AND THE TREE. 


ter ~~ is a time-worn plirase which warns us that it is 

a dangerous matter to put a finger between the bark 
and the tree. Like many adages, this is so old that we 
seldom pause to consider the truth and wisdom it contains. 
There are in life many relations that are as close and natu 
ral as that of the bark and the tree. Husband and wife, 
brother and sister, parent and child, are connected by a 
bond with which the stranger intermeddleth not; or if he 
is so unwary as to intermeddle, a pinched finger is almost 
sure to be the result of his interference. Few of us will i yf yy 


tolerate the most well-meant suggestion with regard to the Wi Uy 














Fie. 1.—BREAKFAST JACKET.—{See Fie. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. VILL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fie, 2—BACK OF BREAKFAST 
JACKET, FIG, 1 


LONG AND SHORT PETTICOATS. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supp. 


proper behavior of those 
we love A case in 
point was brought to my 
notice a few days ago. 
A sister was sadly disap- 
pointed at the betrothal 
of a favorite brother to a 
girl who, while perfectly 
good and decidedly pret 
ty, was absolutely unin- 
tellectual and uninter- 
esting She expressed 
her disappointment at 
George's choice to a near 
friend. The friend, with 
the best intentions in the 
world, sympathized after 
this fashion 
[ am so sorry that 
George has made such a 
choice It is too bad! 
After all you have done 
for that boy I should 
think he would have 
some consideration for 
you. I call it ingratitude 
and abominable selfish 
ness on his part.” 
Whereat the lately dis- 
appointed sister veered 
about with a rapidity 
that amazed her listener, 
* Tngratitude and self 
ishness! I is nothing of 
the kind; for there was 
never a more thoughtful 
or considerate’ brother 
than George has always 
been. And as to his fu- 
ture wife—Ae is to marry 
her, and has chosen her 
because he loves her. I 
really suppose even I 
have no right to be dis- 
appointed He is satis- 
fled, and that is enough,” 
The person accustomed 
to the vagaries of man- 
kind will, if taken into 





the family secrets of his CHEMISES, NIGHT-GOWN, DRAWERS, AND CORSET COVERS. 
friend, be careful to sym- For patterns and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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COMBING-C APE. 
For design and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


so cautiously, praise diplomatically, and refrain 
rom all censure. A wife may be so far forgetful of self- 
respect and honor as to complain of her husband. Her 
listener, while pitying her, must not express dislike or 
disapproval] of the recreant spouse, unless she would bring 
down upon her the wrath of the abused wife. To do man 
justice, he seldom discusses with his most intimate friend 
the foibles of his wife. In this matter his sense of honor 
is perhaps finer than that of the average woman. But if 





ey COMBING-SACQUE. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement, 


a husband forgets the tra 
ditions of his class and 
confides his conjugal in 
felicities to some acquaint 
ance, let her beware of 
how she accepts this con 
fidence. Unless the dis 
agreement is so serious as 
to lead to open separation 
or divorce, the husband is 
certain to swing back to 
his allegiance to his wife, 
the keeper of his home 
and the mother of his cliil- 
dren. And in the self- 
disgust following upon 
his return to his norma) 
condition, he will hate the 
indiscrect friend who al 
lowed him to speak un 
kindly of the best woma:. 
in the world. 

We cannot snub the ac 
quaintance who brings us 
her complaint against hus 
band, brother, sister, o: 
parent. But we can re 
frain from criticism or th« 
utterance of a decided 
opinion. When one i> 
placed in this awkware 
position she must needs 
have the wisdom of th« 
serpent and the seeming 
guilelessness of the dove. 

The bark clings to the 
tree in spite of the med 
dling and officious poking 
and prying of weak fin 
gers. These pull at th 
bark until it seems to yield 
a little, but it springs back 
with a force and sudden 
ness that abrade the flesh 
and start the blood. A 
tremendous effort may 
tear all the bark from the 
parent trunk, in which 
case the tree, bereft of the 
close and natural protec- 
tion, will probably die. 
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Fie. 1.—SPRING HAT. Fie. 2—SPRING JACKET. Fie. 8.—SPRING CAPE WITH REVERS.—(Fox Baox, ser Pace 141.) 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fie. 4—COSTUME WITH BOLERO JACKET AND VELVET VEST Fie. 5.—TEA GOWN.—({For Back, see Page 141.) Fic 6—GIRL'’S CASHMERE FROCK.—{For Baox, see Pace 141.) 


(For Baox, sex Pace 141.) 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LOVE'S MASTERPIECE. 


] ERE is my picture. Not that counterpart 
Of my poor self that other eyes behold, 

But something fairer far, and manifold 

In meaning; all the love within my heart 

Speaks to you here, my joy in youth and art; 

My dream of dreams is on the brow unrolled, 

Faith’s fane is there, and Poesy hath told 

Her beads upon the lips that softly part 

To say, ‘“ Llove you.” Eyes and profile fine 

Were pencilled in a vision undefiled, 

Of love and hope and purity divine, 

Of bliss and anguish strangely reconciled. 

The picture? Yes, ’tis mine, and yet not mine 

"Tis my immortal soul-face in my child. 

MAvUDE ANDREWS 


THE MISSION OF ZACR’'S VALENTINE, 

\ 7 HEN the small specimen of humanity of whom we 

propose to write was presented for baptism he was 
heavily weighted with the name of Zachariah—Zachariah 
Stubb—with no reason for this selection other than that 
there had always been a Zachariah in the Stubb family. 
But as nature heals the scars and bald places in the natu- 
ral world with the greenery of mosses and lichens, so she 
smooths over the roughness elsewhere in life; and to hear 
the child called, in the sweet tone of affection, “dear little 
Zack,” made even that name seem, if not euphonious, at 
least mere tender and sweet. 

In spite of his name, Zack grew and thrived; in spite of 
the shadow of poverty and want, he was vigorous and 
healthy. Even when his parents died,and he was left to 
the sole care of his kind old grandmother, fate seemed to 
have done her worst without robbing him of’ most loving 
heart and sweet disposition, that survived in spite of every- 
thing 

I have a theory that the environment of one’s early years 
has an effect in forming the character. Had little Zack 
been cradled amid the discordant sounds and sights of the 
city slums, be might not have developed the sweet poetic 
temperament which I claim for him; but he spent his early 
days where he was awakened in the early morning by the 
singing of birds, and the solemn-sounding sea breaking 
upon the sand beaches of the Long Island shore. The 
green salt meadows, the gray stretches of sand seaward, 
and the glistening light upon the falling tide were the pic- 
tures that nature held up before him as his A B C book of 
natural scenery 

We need not here discuss the question as to the limit of 
time the growing faculties require under these formative 
influences to develop the higher nature, for in the present 
instance we cannot study the problem in its application to 
little Zack. In the simple requirements of his daily bread 
and butter he was removed from his poetic surroundings 
and brought by the good grandmother to the prosaic city 
of Brooklyn, because there she was promised work. 

As heredity in the development of good or evil is being 
so generally admitted, we may predict safety from the 
contamination of street children for little Zack, as he came 
of good American parentage, possessing a high moral 
sense and a sturdy independence, with that defensive ar- 
mor against impurity which a love of the beautiful is sure 
to give. 

And so from the stereopticon of our story we throw 
upon the screen the picture of the two of whom we pro- 
pose to tell you—the chubby innocent child, the placid 
white-haired grandmother. 

The transplanting process from country to city was not 
satisfactory to Zack. He was bewildered by the novel 
sights and sounds. He had many lonely moments when 
grandma was away at work. That grandma had to work 
so hard pained the sensitive little fellow. He wanted so 
much to help her. Yet what could he do? 

As we have said, grandma was the bread-winner, and the 
child was left much to himself. Part of each day he 
spent in the kindergarten—one of those provided by the 
liberality of philanthropic woman. After school the 
novelty of the shop windows attracted him. Any day 
you might have seen him, in the attitude of one of the 
cherubs below the Sistine Madonna, as he stood looking 
up in silent admiration at the shop windows. His love of 
the beautiful found delight in the sweep of drapery, the 
sheen of silk, the glitter of silver, or the color of porce- 
lain 

Ove day « new and surprising attraction diverted Zack 
from his ugual haunts. ft was February, and a window 
filled with valentines presented an unaccustomed sight. 
To you a valentine is nothing new, but to the little lad 
from the solitary sea-shore it was something he had 
neither seen nor heard of. The circle of a child’s experi- 
ence may be very narrow. How was little unlearned 
Zack to know that these were imaginary beings? In this 
wide world, of which he knew so little, there was a corner 
somewhere inhabited by a race like this, of course, else 
why picture them thus? They were winged children 
swinging in bows of blue and pink ribbon, playing hide- 
and-seek in wreaths of roses, and blind-man’s-buff among 
the lilies. Ob, happy children! They rode in go-carts 
drawn by bees oa butterflies; they sat astride of irides- 
cent beetles, and they saddled dragon-flies. Why had he 
never met with such along the sandy beaches of Lon 
Island? That they did not seem to require coats pom 
jackets was in their favor, in view of the work it must 
save their grandmothers. No stockings todarn, no elbows 
to patch—what happy leisure their grandmothers must 
have! 

And no need of shoes! What delightful economy must 
be practised in the households whence these charmin 
children came, and what delicious lack of restraint seem 
to be theirs! 

Presently a little girl on her way home from school 
came and stood beside Zack at the window. She was a 
wide-awake little body, not of the kind to be imposed 
upon. She never for a moment dreamed that Cupids 
might be real creatures—not she! Nobody had ever de- 
ceived her as to Santa Claus. She had early discovered 
the whole secret. She was the reverse of the dreamy, 
poetic child, our little Zack, who stood in rapt ecstasy at 
her side. ‘‘ Where does them live?’ inquired Zack, placing 
his fat finger on the window-pane. “ Please tell me where 
them come from?” 

“Them’s Cupids 'n’ walentines.” 
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He digested this statement easily as being a given and a 
—_ name, age as he was Zacky Stubb. 

‘** Don’t their grandmothers e ’em no clo’es?” 

‘* Who ever heard of bees and butterflies wearing clo’es?” 
exclaimed the little miss, contemptuously. 
mt... they are on the order of bees and butterflies, thought 

** What are they for?” 

It was now the little girl’s turn to hesitate. She could 
not clearly express their mission in life. 

** Yer buys ‘em and gives ‘em ter some one yer love, an’ 
then they know yer love’em! They're sure ye love ’em if 
ye sends ‘em a walentine.” 

This was just what Zack wanted. He had always 
longed to have dear grandma know how tenderly he loved 
her, and to convey such feelings seemed to be the mission 
of these happy children. 

‘Who d’ye want to send one to?” inquired the little girl. 

‘**To my grandmother,” replied Zack. 

The expression upon the girl's face implied great sur- 
prise. She thought the boy idiotic. So do prosaic and 
poetic natures ever misunderstand each other. 

** Folks don’t never send walentines to their grandmo- 
thers,” she exclaimed, and left him at once; for surely the 
boy had no discrimination. ‘Send a walentine to his 
grandmother!” she muttered, as she passed on ber way. 

Zack was not to be bluffed. As we have said, he had 
inherited a sturdy independence of character, and was not 
to be easily diverted from his purpose. He entered the 
shop and stood on tiptoe beside the counter. The middle- 
aged woman within, at his request, read for him the le- 
gends of several of the valentines. She answered kind- 
ly his artless questions, and corroborated the statements 
which Zack took so very literally concerning the myste- 
~~ power of these telephonic messages from heart to 
eart. 

Zack was happy. With the aid of the shopwoman he 
selected one which expressed his feelings in superlative 
phrases. It was not so costly as, judging from its lofty 
tone, he had expected. In his pocket he had five cents, 
the price of his dinner. He was very hungry, and grand- 
ma had given him that amount with which to purchase 
bunns and gingerbread. But he did not mind being hun- 
gry. The greater want with him was to express the af- 
fection he felt for her who daily toiled for him, and who 
was the only being in the wide world who bestowed on 
him the love his affectionate nature craved. 

From among the strings and nails in his small pocket 
he brought out his five cents and made his purchase. The 
shopwoman offered to direct the valentine for him. She 
did not laugh when he said, ‘‘ Write on it, ‘ For Grandma.’” 
On the contrary, she leaned over the counter and kissed 
his rosy cheeks as she handed him his valentine folded 
and addressed. Holding tightly his treasure between his 
thumb and forefinger, he ran all the way home, hungry 
and tired, but happy. As he entered the lonely room he 
felt that he ought to try and do something to brighten it, 
to make the casket more worthy of his gem. But in all 
its poverty the small room was so clean and neat there 
seemed to be nothing he could do to improve it. Still, he 
“~— polish the stove, which he did, blackening his hands 
and daubing his face until he looked like a chimney-sweep 
—a very cherubic chimney-sweep, for his face glowed 
and beamed with delight over his newly acquired treasure. 

When there was nothing more to do, the child sat down 
before the stove to examine his purchase. The paper Va- 
lencienne made a fitting border to the agile Cupids frisk- 
ing and frolicking among the loops of ribbon, and the 
tints of the flowers were true to the color of the wild roses 
that had bloomed near their old home. 

The Egyptologist never longed to decipher the hidden 
meaning on tomb or shaft more than did Zack, turning 
his bead now this way and now that, like a robin, in the 
intense desire to decipher the hieroglyphs which in some 
mysterious way were to express the love of his whole na- 
ture to the one dear being in the universe whom he loved. 
But he could not read. All he knew was this—as soon as 
she saw the little Cupids the conviction would be forced 
upon her that he, Zacky, loved her. Then he fell asleep, 
with the open valentine tightly grasped between his thumb 
and finger. 

Presently grandma returned home from her day’s work. 
She looked at the polished stove and the little blackened 
hands and face, the long brown lashes resting softly on the 
rosy cheeks. No Cupid of them all could have seemed 
more beautiful to her; none could have given a more lov- 
ing message. She knew he loved her. ‘‘ Dear heart!” 
she said, kissing him softly. He awakened at the sound 
of her voice, and looked up at the wrinkled faded face and 
the eyes so full of Jove for him. 

‘* Ah, the Cupids have told her,” he artlessly thought. 

She took him in her arms, and they sat in the twilight 
before the open door of the stove, while he told her, in his 
childish way, the story of the valentine and why he had 
bought it. 

That poor room was beautiful that night—beautiful with 
the halo of love which makes the pictures of the Madonna 
and Child so attractive. It was glowing with that pure 
feeling which can make earth beautiful, which makes 
heaven heaven; that which of all earthly feelings is most 
heavenly; nay, that by which God himself is known— 
pure love. 

So can love throw a glow over the common things of life, 
as the rainbow throws its glory across the sky from the 
raindrops in the sod. 

And Zacky was satisfied; his valentine had fulfilled its 
mission. GERTRUDE LEFFERTS VANDERBILT. 


THE WOMAN OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


A= any number you will where is the West, and you 
will receive from each a different answer. Geograph- 
ically the centre of our Union is in Kansas; measured by 
longitudinal parallels it is San Francisco; and yet I heard 
a New York man say, the other day, that he would like to 

to Buffalo, as he had never seen the West. Even Cali- 
ornia repudiates being classed with the West, and re- 
joices in the more distinctive title of a Pacific State; and 
so one is at a loss to define the shifting district, unless we 
take the geographical division of the Mississippi, and let 
it cut our continent into the defined localities of East and 
West. Socially speaking, the division is a long way east 
of that, and the West embraces what are correctly the 
Middle States, and it is with this broader interpretation 
that I use the word. 
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There must of necessity be in a country so large as ours 
different interests in different sections, dependent upon 
climatic and geographic conditions. These varying inter- 
ests should bring about no more ill feeling in the Union 
than when in a family circle one child requ skirts and 
another a football suit; yet political agitators use this con- 
dition to stir up envy and an unwarranted sense of injury; 
and, behold, we have the ugly word sectionalism, behind 
which word lies bitter feeling. In the recent elections 
the word was used as a lash, and those who used it forgot 
our national creed and policy of union, and in thought, at 
least, arrayed the West against the East. : 

A political aspirant from Kansas said to me, with ex- 
asperation: “‘ The East is not conscious of us! That is the 
worst of it; they have no knowledge of us, while our eye 
is constantly on them, for, in a way, they are our rulers.” 

This feeling colors, if it does not dominate, society as 
well as politics, and upon the Western woman depends 
the repair of “the little rift within the lute,” which, seri- 
ously considered, is a menace to the solidarity of the na- 
tion, socially first and politically later. It is the women 
of the West who must do this patriotic work, for the East 
knows no feeling of sectionalism, nor realizes its import 
in the West. 

At all gatherings, not political nor commercial, woman 
sounds the key-note, and man, under her legitimate influ- 
ence, follows. Thus has she the power to moderate this 
new and undesirable feeling of sectionalism. 

There is a certain cosmopolitanism that attaches to the 
woman of large cities, especially if she bas money to 
travel. The local stamp becomes obliterated, and a per- 
fectly equipped woman of the world is much the same in 
Chicago, New York, or London, for her province is the 
drawing-room, and there she is at home. Individuality, 
nationality, are both smoothed by attrition, and polish 
makes the outward semblance of town women very much 
alike. This class of woman is excluded from the present 
discussion, because cosmopolitanism is typical of no par- 
ticular section. She is, as a child once expressed it, ‘‘ A 
world lady.” 

When the woman of the East takes up the morning 
paper to skim the cream of intelligence before starting 
the day's occupation, she sips with her coffee bits of Eu- 
ropean news, Her eyes are first turned eastward to the 
Old World, then afterwards to her own country. The 
effect is the unconscious adoption of Old World standards 
and traditions, which she endeavors to adopt, irrespective 
of appropriateness. 

The woman of the West turns also her eyes first to the 
eastward, but her gaze stops at the Atlantic. Her Mecca 
lies within the bounds of her own country. She recognizes 
a higher civilization, a completer polish, better standards 
of cultivation, than prevail about her, but is willing to ac- 
knowledge them existent in America, instead of insisting 
that Europe sets the key. 

What truer expression could there be of loyalty and 
faith in country than to feel that as a nation we are sufti- 
cient unto ourselves; that we could build about ourselves 
an invulnerable wall, permitting neither egress nor ingress, 
and exist exclusive of outside help or stimulation, and not 
only exist, but progress on the way to a higher perfec- 
tion? 

This feeling dominates the Western woman, and so I say 
she is a better, a truer American in feeling than her cosmo- 
politan sister, whose advantages have served to swerve her 
faith in the institutions of her country, and who sometimes 
overestimates the value of culture and polish as compared 
with the blunter virtues of frankness and force. 

Americanism is a word of which we all are fond, per- 
haps because it has a slightly chameleon meaning, which 
is interpreted by each according to the color of one’s opin- 
ions. t the main, it means the patriotism that limits 
itself to forty-five States and six Territories. At times it 
finds puerile and boisterous expression in putting the eagle 
through his paces, to the delight and self-gratulation of the 
enthusiastic citizen. But its truest function is to cast 
aside conceit, and to be brav@and humble enough to dis- 
cover our faults through comparison with other nations, 
or districts in our own country, and after having made 
acknowledgment, to set about to a. 

It is not atall an easy task for us as a family to point out 
with amity one another's faults, for the sensitive jealousy 
of different districts flings back a retort at the flaw-discov- 
erer, and words both true and cutting are bandied. The 
urban resident of the East criticises the Western method 
of educating the mind and neglecting the manners, of cul- 
tivating the practical and ignoring the artistic, while the 
woman of the plains looks from the recesses of her sun- 
bonnet, clear - eyed, at her Eastern sisters’ unrestful life, 
pretentious society, weak patriotism, and unjust class dis- 
tinctions, and comments unfavorably thereon. 

Yet each knows in her heart the special superiority of 
the other, and perhaps the Western woman is the readier 
to acknowledge her own shortcomings, and the more will- 
ing to take what she can best adopt for her own improve- 
ment. She frankly acknowledges her weakness in refine- 
ment of voice and manner,and that indefinable desideratum 
which we term style, whether it pertain to dress, the house- 
hold, or the general ensemble, and with almost touching 
humility accepts the fiats of Eastern leaders in these mat- 
ters. It may be the cut of a sleeve, the form of a wedding 
invitation, or the arrangement of a dinner—all trivial mat- 
ters when considered seriously, yet a common ground on 
which women often meet, and one on which the Western 
‘woman is ever ready to take the subservient place of fol- 
lower. 

In the matter of art, which bas a so much wider view 

«than fashion, it is refreshing to see a tendency toward 
originality, not only of subject, but of treatment. If any 
one had doubted the richness of material in the West, the 
doubt must have been dispelled at the striking and strong 
use made of it in the decorative figures of purely American 
frontier subjects at the Columbian Exhibition, in Rem- 
ington’s recent statuettes, as well as in the local designs 
for book covers and posters with which some of our am- 
bitious young Western publishers have delighted the jaded 
taste of the sated art critic. 

The atmosphere of art,which is supposed to be the only 
one where art can thrive, is lamentably lacking in the 
West, save in a few sporadic instances; but the material 
is all there, and only awaits the determined courage and 
independence of the native artist to develop it. 

Woman is naturally conservative, and by custom re- 
stricted, therefore she is less likely than man to depart 
from local tradition or vesegnioed. standards. A fear of 
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doing the wrong thing prevents independence of thought 
or action, and this keeps the woman of lesser advanta 

a mimic, reticent lest she betray her ignorance, self-dis- 
trustful, and not daring to develop the best that is in her 
lest convention be outraged. She is timid and self-con- 
scious in the drawing-room, for it is difficult for her to 
know the mode in fashionable etiquette which prevails at 
the moment; but in the wider sphere she is thoughtful, 
daring, and progressive, with perhaps too much indepen- 
dence rather than too little. Just as new towns will adopt 
immediately the newest urban improvements, while old 
ones conservatively do without, so the woman of the 
newer districts leads all others in politics and professional 
life, and new cults and studies find in her an immediate 
student. Child study, for example, which is now a ne- 
cessary part of every woman’s information, was cradled 
in the middle West, and still receives from there its best 
contributions. Coeducation and university extension, 
both innovations originally disregarded by the conserva- 
tive East, met with instant success in the freer atmosphere 
of the plains. 

The Western woman leads her Atlantic sister in all de- 
partments where conventionality is not reckoned, where 
theory and practice are unhampered by precedent, and 
where tradition raises no shadowy hand to interfere; but 
in the conventionalities as exhibited by the Eastern wo- 
man she is willing to imitate her as the exponent of gra- 
ciousness, of refinement, and of fashion, taking a second 
rank without protest. 

Two women were one day sitting on the veranda of a 
wide low house which overlooked a country of rolling 
prairie in one of our Western States. The waving prairie- 
grass which originally covered the smooth rolling land 
had been supplanted by illimitable fields of corn, now 
standing in full tassel and waving in the warm summer 
breeze. Houses of one or two small rooms were dotted 
about the country, each the nucleus of a farm, the central 
kernel from which sprang all the fruitfulness. 

One of the two women, after looking long and thought- 
fully at some of these distant dwellings, expressed elo- 
quently the horror with which she would contemplate 
adopting for herself the life Jed by the women of those 
restricted homes. She was a town-bred woman, one ac- 
customed to the best the civilized world could offer in the 
way of both luxury and society. 

“[ should go mad,” she said, ‘‘if I were subjected to 
the cruelties of such a life. All the long summer I should 
anathematize the hot relentless sun that bakes the ground 
and causes the wilderness of corn to grow, and I should 
hate the corn for its rank growth so high that I could not 
see over it. Fancy being for weeks shut in by a forest of 
corn in a hot tread-mill of domestic labor; no outlook, no 
reward, no escape, held by duty and by circumstance! A 
bird in a cage, a prisoner in a cell, Would not change their 
condition for this.” 

The woman of the West laughed softly, as though in 
large toleration of one whose fervor exceeded her experi- 
ence. ‘‘ There is another side to it all,” she said. ‘* The wo- 
man of the small home and large farm is a woman of cour- 
age and ambition. She is working for an end—to enlarge 
the home, to educate the children, and to clear the family 
account from debt. You criticise her work in the bud with- 
out waiting for the full leaf. All new countries are set- 
tled by the personal sacrifices of women who will endure 
mental starvation and bodily deprivation to advance the 
interests of the home and the family; and an aggregation 
of individual improvement means national advance.” 

‘*T shall have to admit that you of the Middle States 
are better patriots than we,” said Mrs. East, with tolera- 
tion. 

‘“* We are not always actuated by motives so disinterest- 


ed,” returned Mrs. West. ‘‘ We prefer our Western life. 
We look critically upon the people who come to us from 
the older civilization, and they seem insular in their views, 


and we go to their cities and see cruelties against the race 
that shock us. The oppression of the laboring-classes, 
the unsympathy toward the suffering, the selfish igno- 
rance of one’s neighbor, all seem a part of your social 
scheme, and fill us with horror as we contemplate. The 
life of children, of youth, on a struggling farm—compare 
it with the life of the young toilers in cities and factory 
towns, whose bodies and minds, and even souls, seem sold 
to their employers for the pittance that buys the means of 
ieng-—anl leiee means only continued bondagel” The 
difference is in the point of view. 

The woman of the West is the spirit of energy. It is an 
inheritance from her immediate ancestors, who worked 
unceasingly as founders of States. She has not yet been 
seized with the weary satiety of over - civilization, and 
feels a joy in labor and its fruits. She prefers activity, 
and if life offers her leisure, she adopts a child or a career 
and works for her self-sought object. 

The double task of making a home and developing the 
country has been through her so thoroughly accomplished 
that, with all our vast territory, we have scarcely a dis- 
trict that might truly be spoken of as the frontier. This 
achievement liberates for other uses the energy of woman, 
and, true to the spirit of the times, she casts about her for 
a career other than a domestic one. 

Even in the smal! towns of newly settled districts the 
daughters of the family do not settle down to an inter- 
minable round of spiritless house-work, but instead start 
out with their brothers to their day’s work as stenog- 
rapher, type-setter, clerk, or teacher. None are idle or 
fill the position of lady of leisure, for such would be com- 
panionless. 

The women with genuine business ability test it in a 


little boat near shore, and meeting success, go further to” 


venture more. The woman with a talent or a voice mi- 
grates to a city favorable for its cultivation, and the old 
profession of teaching has its countless aspirants, all eager 
to learn new methods. 

Besides all these are the young women who could lead 
a life of uneventful comfort at home in larger places, but 
who prefer the hazards of self-support in the world to 
monotony in a smaller sphere; so there comes a day when 
these too join the army thronging to the large cities. 

The education of books and colleges is of primary im- 
portance in their mind just now, but by-and-by they will 
realize that the world bestows more of its wealth (and 
that means power) on those who possess knowledge of 
men, and an ability to recognize opportunity when it is 
met, and to seize it before it has fled. 

Another lesson the girl of the plains must learn is that 
wanner and address enbance what other claims to success 
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she may possess, and are not to be despised as evidence of 
decadence or effetenesrs. All honesty is not rude, and a 
polished manner enables one to meet any man on advan- 
tageous ground, while a faulty manner is acceptable only 
to those whose ways are equally defective. 

The effect of refinement and civilization by making all 
conform to given standards, is to reduce all to the same 
mould. The woman of the West need not fear that her 
rugged individuality will be thus obliterated, for she lives 
too near to nature’s heart. The freedom of the plains, the 
large liberty of her native land, have been infused into her 
blood, and she will remain as she is—a woman whose labor 
is the result of thought, whose opinions are the result of 
honest conviction, and whose love of self is lost in love of 
mankind and of country. HELEN C. CANDEE. 





NVITATIONS are out for a St. Valentine’s dinner, 
which will come off on the evening of the 13th. The 
flowers are ordered, and the girls who will give the feast 
think that they will outdo all former attempts at original- 
ity and table decorations, The dinner will be small, only 
twelve—six girls and six men—and the chaperon will be 
perhaps the youngest of the party, as she is a bride of 
only a few weeks, and lacks a month of being eighteen 
years old. There will be no centre-piece in flowers; an 
oval mirror with a large silver tankard or loving-cup will 
decorate the centre, while the cloth will be fairly covered 
with smilax, ferns, and yellow jonquils, the first harbinger 
of spring. The lamp shades will be of yellow silk, and 
shades of pale yellow crépe- paper wiil modify the gas- 
light to a more becoming hue. 

At the close of the dinner, just before coffee is served, 
the servants will hand a large silver salver to each guest, 
on which will be tastefully arranged bunches of violets 
and jonquils—violets as boutonniéres for the men, jon- 
quils as corsage bouquets for the girls. On each bunch, 
tied with ribbons to correspond, will be a valentine. Now 
it must be said, in all due respect to the girl who gives 
this dinner, that she has not been ransacking her father’s 
old library books for sentimental verses, nor has she been 
borrowing ideas from old valentines which have done good 
service in years past and gone. She has used ber'own little 
brain and written each valentine herself, and if they are 
not appreciated it will be a wonder, as they are very clever! 
Of course they are personal, and they are not sentimental, 
but most amusing. What a pity we can’t hear them read! 


The membership of the ‘‘ Society of the First Aid to 
the Injured ” is increasing every month. It certainly is a 

ractical and excellent work, and teaches young women, 
in the most sensible way, how to look after the sick and 
suffering. There are any number of classes, but the one 
which we know most of meets every Wednesday after- 
noon, at the Charities Building. There are ten girls in 
this class, and they are so interested in their work that all 
invitations to receptions and teas are laid aside for the day 
when they meet 

A young doctor, who has just graduated from his hos- 
pital course, teaches them everything that a person should 
want to know in cases of emergency. ‘They learn how to 
take the temperature, how to fee) the pulse, to know what 
to do to stop a hemorrhage, to take a cinder out of the 
eye, to remove a splinter from the finger, to bandage a 
broken or sprained wrist, arm, or limb temporarily, to re- 
suscitate people from drowning, to dress a wound or a 
burn, what to do in-case of a person falling in a faint or a 
fit; in fact, they are taught not to be afraid of seeing others 
in pain, and always to be ready to be useful when there 
is an accident, before a doctor can be summoned. As the 
students become more advanced, a little boy from the 
street is often brought in for them to experiment upon. 
The doctor shows the girls how to take his pulse, etc., and 
the small youngster is presented with a fee for his trouble. 


The course includes five lessons, at the end of which 
the members must pass an examination before receiving 
a badge which gives them the privilege of putting into 
practice what they have learned. This badge also allows 
them to pass the fire-lines, and to make their way through 
a crowd when the police stop others who have no such 
right. A very well-known New York girl, who has been 
a member of the society for some time, had an opportunity 
during the Christmas holidays of proving of what value 
the medical part of her education had been to her. While 
shopping in one of the largest of Sixth Avenue’s depart- 
ment stores, her attention was attracted by a crowd. She 
showed her badge (which she always wore under the lapel 
of her coat), pushed her way through the mass of curious 
people, and found a poor woman who had burst a blood- 
vessel in her leg. 

No one knew what to do. An ambulance had been 
sent for, but while waiting the blood was flowing to an 
alarming extent. In a few moments the girl was on her 
knees, and with bandages made from handkerchiefs kind- 
ly lent by lookers-on, she bound the limb so well that 
when the doctor did arrive he said she might be taken 
home in a cab, There was no longer need of an ambu- 
lance, nora surgeon either. The study and time that that 
young girl had given to the “ First Aid to the Injured” 
had reaped its reward. 


All the younger girls are crazy over a “fad” which 
they think is new; but we older ones (not so very old) had 
it some years ago, when we were young! The ‘‘ fad” is to 
make monogram fans. They buy plain black satin fans 
and paste on them the crests, coats of arms, and mono- 
grams of their different friends. When they are in colors 
the effect is very pretty. The girls who try this should 
be careful and not make use of any crests, etc., of people 
they do not know personally. The idea is one of senti- 
ment—to have a souvenirfan. Most girls enjoy souvenirs 
as their younger brothers do their various Gohtections of 
stamps, beetles, ete. Even if they outgrow them in time, 
the pleasure while it lasts is worth having; and even the 
most practical girl has somewhere a sentimental vein in 
her nature, and is none the worse for it. 

LaWRENCE. 
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Mrs. 8, H. W.—The reason of the windmill on Delft 
this ware was originally made at Delft,in Holland, and the windmill 


ery is that 


was a very conspicuous feature of every Du landscape. —To make 
a box cushion for a rattan chair, cut the plush or corduroy, or whatever 
the material, of the exact size and shape of the seat, and cut a duck or 
canvas lining for the bottom of the same size. For the side of the box 
cuta — strip three inches and a half deep. Stitch this strip to 
the top with a cord seam—that is, the seam f ing @ sort of tuck at 
the edge; stitch the lower edge of the strip to correspond, and fel! the 
lining against it underneath; after felling one side and the adjacent 
corners, put in the hair paseing, enough to make the cushion firm, 
A preserving the box shape. nish the felling, then tuft the cusbion 
ike a mattress.—No pattern of a blanket robe ven. 

Mowtana.—Black satin would be the material to combine with 
the moiré, but the best economy would be to combine both your 
Sg the grenadine will be so much in fashion this season, and will 

worn over linings of different colora, You can put in full fan- 
shaped pieces of the grenadine to widen the skirt, which should be 
five ya Use the emall silk sleeves, but put two ruffles of grenadine 
over the top part, making reguiar caps. If you think the effect of the 
grenadine over the silk is too sombre, you can brighten it by having 
cherry or turquoise velvet collar and belt. By combining your two 
materials you can afford to get one all new gown, which is alwaye better 
than two done-over ones, 
tok Reriy.—Nune’ veiling, étamine, or drap d'été, with dull black 
ribbons; but you can wear any white material that is not figured. 

Otp Sunsortser.—Cloth capes lined with fancy silk are on the same 
lines as last season. Box capes for driving (of heavy plain cloth with 
strapped seains) are very smart.—Heavy grenadines and jetted silk and 
satin lined with bright color or black, and made up full and wide and 
elaborately trimmed, are worn for dress. 

Constant Reaper.—Walking skirts and others of compact material 
are still mounted on the lining. gy A the India silks and other 
thin fabrics are being made separate. For the former cut the outside 
and lining exactly alike, join them separately, and press the seams 
apart. The interlining, hair-cloth, or whatever else is preferred, is ten 
or twelve inches deep all around. Fit it in breadths on the lining, let- 
ting the ends lap; where the edges lap stitch on a strip of lining to 
hold them together flat and securely ; bind the upper edge of the whole 
when it is joined, then sew it inside the lining. Put the lining and 
outside of the skirt accurately together, and fit and finish the top. 
Try on again for the slope around the bottom; turn in the edge and 
cat-stitch it down, and finish with a bias velveteen facing two to four 
inches wide. Where velveteen is not liked, or there is no hard wear on 
the skirt, turn the edge between and fell the lining against it, and sew 
on a flat braid coming even with or a little beyond the edge. Skirta 
are not so flaring around the bottom, aud do not require the spring 
there, but some of the recent ones have a shurt tie-back spring or 
amall bustle in the back, as they were worn five or six years ago. 
Taffeta is the most comfortable skirt lining, but, barring that, perca- 
line or one of the other cotton substitutes is used. 

L. W.—For a Valentine party give the court of the King of Hearta. 
Decide who will be king. He may get his costume from a costumer’s, 
or wear a home-made robe of gold color, decorated all over with 
hearts, cut out of crimson velvet, six inches long. He should wear 
a gold crown or ted with rhinest , and carry a sceptre. 
There should be a throne, which may be a large chair on a raised plat- 
form. The throne and platform should be covered with gold-paper 
sprinkled with diamond-dust. All the decorations should suggest St. 

alentine’s evening. Therefore pink or rose should be the color ef- 
fect, and such devices as Cupid's arrows, hearts, valentines, should ap- 

var. Ask the young ladies to gown themselves to represent roses. 
herefore some would wear pink, others white, etc. The gowns 
might further suggert the scheme by being trimmed with roses. The 
young gentlemen should wear rose boutonniéres. All the guests com- 
the court. The entertainment may be opened by the minuet, 
danced by the red and white Roses. After which theentire court enter, 
marching two by two. As they march they sing, in honor of the 
king. hen the first couple reaches the throne, they separate 
right and left, and turn facing each other. The others do likewise, 
keeping the distance between my Last of all comes the king, 
followed by two pages representing Cupids. The king marches be- 
tween the columns, and finally reaches his throne; when there, he 
looks smilingly over his court, and then seats himself. The pages 
stand to his right and left. Then the court, at a motion of the king's 
sceptre, waltz, after which the entire evening is spent amusing the 
king. He likes songs, and they become Singing Roses. He likes reci- 
tations, and the Roses recite. All the songs and recitations must be of 
the heart. Among the recitations may be “ The Garden of Love,” Wil- 
liam Shakespeare ; “ The Day-Dream,” Alfred Tennyson ; ‘“Telepathy,” 
James Russell Lowell. At the close of a song the king rises, and 
waving his sceptre, the company cease entertaining, and the Cupids, 
leaving the throne, walk side by side, and — stop at a huge black- 
rd. Then, in colo crayons, they each draw a voluntinn, after 
which the king asks each one of the company to do likewise. This 
affords much amusement, as many of the valentines will be exceedingly 
grotesque. When all have finished drawing, the Cupids return to the 
throne, and the king signals for adance. And now asurprise, Eight 
dancers appear in heart or valentine dominoes. Each Heart dances 
with a Valentine, and thus the king continues to be amused. The first 
eight who have drawn valentines quietly absent themselves, and thus 
are ready at the desired time. The dominoes are made out of white 
cheese-cloth ; the valentines and hearts are basted thickly over them. 
After the dance the king should rice and thank the court for what has 
been done for bis entertainment, after which the recession of the court 
should follow. The columns leading to the throne must be again 
formed, the king rises and proceeds through the ranks, followed by his 
pages, and then the two nearest to the throne go next, and so on, until 
all disappear. 

Sacap.—It is difficult to know jast how the chicken salad you men- 
tion was made, but the following receipt is nearly always satisfactory. 
Have one cup of celery to two — of the white meat of cold roast or 
boiled chicken. Split the stalks of the celery lengthwise, and cut them 
across into quarter-inch lengths. Cut, not chop, the chicken into 
pieces of corresponding size. Season with salt and white pepper, and 

isten with a tabi ful each of salad oil and vinegar. Arrange 
in a salad-bow! on lettuce leaves, mix in a little mayonnaise, and pour 
the rest over the top. The white dressing yon describe was probably 
either a white mayonnaise, made by adding to the ordinary mayon- 
naise a cupfuil of whipped cream just before serving, or else a boiled 
salad dressing made as follows: one table-spoonful butter, one table- 
spoonful flour, beaten to a cream; ove egg whipped light, and stirred 
into the butter and flour with one teaspoonful white sugar and a half- 
teaspoonful each of mustard and white pepper. Put into a sancepan 
over the fire, add four table-epoonfuls vinegar, and stir until the sauce 
is very thick. Salt to taste, and thin with whipped cream to the con- 
sistency of mayonnaise just before the dressing is used.—The book The 
Story of the Heavenly Camp Fires is published anonymously. The 
price is $1 25. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

a NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

Sloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 

Cloth, $1 25. 








= = COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 

Slo 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
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PARIS TOILETTES. 


POYAL robes of ceremony are naturally elaborate and 

\ costly. That illustrated on the front page, and de 
signed by Félix for the dowager Queen Maria Pia of Por 
tugal, is no exception to the rule. The material of the 
gown is heavy white satin and black velvet, embroidered 
in gold, jewels, beads, and spangles. The two contrast 
ing fabrics are not merely comvined in the ordinary way, 
but the satin is underlet in the velvet in a curious and 
elaborate manner, so that the front of the gown is white 
satin with black appliqué, while the back is the reverse 
A bertha of white satin is incrusted with gold lace 

Long cloaks are extremely serviceable for winter wear, 
and there are many different styles. In beige cloth isa 
gracef@.l model, made with a brown velvet yoke heavily 
embroidered. Broad cuffs, muff, and the inside lining 
of the Medici collar of sable give a smart look to the en 
tire garment. Quite distinctive and severe is the hat of 
silk felt trimmed with a bunch of Parma violets and an 
aigrette 

Dinner gowns are made of most costly fabrics this win 
ter, and trimmed with jewelled embroideries. Particular 
ly striking is a model shown on page 135, of damask silk 
of straw-color in princesse style. The skirt bangs straight 
in front, and has godets at the back; it is mounted ona 
belt of straw-colored satin with tiny rosettes in front. 
The waist has a bolero of sapphire-biue velvet, which in 
front is narrowed in at the waist and then widens grad. 
ually to the very hem of the skirt. This velvet is em 
broidered in pearls. Around the back of the square-cut 
waist is a full ruche of mousseline de soie. The sleeves 
are puffs of mousseline caught down in the centre with a 
spray of roses and leaves. 

With this gown is worn a pearl necklace; Suéde gloves 
to match the color of the gown, and oe of straw-col 
ored eatin; a bow of satin ribbon with aigrette of bird of 
paradise and brilliants is placed in the high coiffure. 

A satin fan with water-color painting and sticks of am- 
ber shell is another adjunct of this charming toilette. 





CLOAK 
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LUNCHEON-TABLE DECORATIONS. 


yum ago it was the fashion to have all the table decorations, both 
at luncheons and dinners, so high and heavy that it was an impossi- 
bility to see your opposite neighbors at table, much less have any conver- 
sation with them. The centre-piece was invariably a vase épergne filled with 
fruit or flowers, a very big, massive candelabrum was at each corner, and 
even fruit and cakes were put on tall glassdishes. Al] that is changed, and 
there has been a gradual lowering of all the decorations, until they have 
now reached the opposite extreme, 

At one time it was considered very chic to serve luncheon on the bare 
table, with pretty lace or embroidered mats or doilies under all the plates, 
etc., but that fashion is gradually passing away. Unless one has a very 
handsome mahogany dining-table, which is kept highly polished, it is difti- 
cult to make it look attractive. Large embroidered centre-pieces placed 
under the flowers or fruit are now fast becoming passé de mode. The very 
latest table-cloths have open-work centres of heavy lace or embroidery @ 
jour, and a broad band of insertion of the same, under which is laid 
satin of some bright color to correspond with the flowers and lamp or 
candle shades used. The effect of the color shining through is beautiful. 
The flower centre-pieces are oval in shape, and small lamps are used oftener 
than candles. Flowers and ferns are strewn upon the cloth, and a fixed 
color scheme is carried out i: the matter of bonbons, cakes, etc. Silver 
and cut-glass are used in abuudance in decorating the table, and in some 
cases the flowers and smilax are suspended from the chandelier in festoons 
and garlands. 

A very beautiful luncheon was given recently where the color scheme was 
entirely green. Green satin was laid under the embroidered table-cloth, 
which shone out most brilliantly. Four cut-glass lamps adorned the four 
corners. They had cut-glass globes covered with white silk shades, edged 
with narrow green fringe. Long garlands of smilax hung from the chan- 
delier, and were caught at the corners of the centre-piece, which was com- 
posed entirely of maidenhair-fern and mammoth mignonette, the fragrance 
of which was most delicious. The bonbons were of pistache and white 
cream, and the small silver dishes containing cakes, etc., were tied with 
green satin ribbon. This was a luncheon of sixteen, and at each guest's 
place was the very latest thing in flower favors for lunch parties. They 
were most attractive ‘‘horns of plenty” of gilded wicker-work, standing 
on small stands filled with mignonette and maidenhair-fern, and tied from 
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mouth to end with very pale green satin stalin Sr silicates — ° sc prmeaetaen cepemasnenapatetaaaee seampemmaneartnanpemanmes errmmaene 
ribbon. : ; Now Ready. ; § rs ie ow fa 
At large Juncheon parties the rooms, as a - ie. ee ee : 
rule, are darkened, and gas, lamps, and can- } i nse , See x ’ 
dies are lighted, at least in the dining-room , he ag © h 
or wherever the table or tables are set. Some BEAUTY AND ‘ 3 4 33 . 
people object to shutting out the daylight at , 9 “gt : | 
one o'clock in the day, but every sentiment HYGIENE % Be : 
of that kind must give way to effect. A wo- % ss, x 
man who has this feeling of not wishing to » * 
light up her house by artificial means when 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. } | & : 
the sun is shining bright, gave not long ago ~ ’ ‘ * M 
a remarkably handsome lunch, which has ‘ hese charmingly frank and practical | 3 : 
been talked of ever since, as it was given by t chapters on a subject of perennial inter- Tis : 
daylight. In the first place, she is the happy est to women are prepared by a writer J | 5 ' 
possessor of a complete service of exquisite who has had access to the secrets which ; : 
dark blue china with a gold rim, which is for centuries have made the ladies of } « ; 
lovely in its simplicity and style. There Spain famous for their beauty. The * 
were no flowers on the table whatever. The hair, the eyes, the complexion, the hands, : 
cloth was of the finest damask, quite plain. the feet, the graceful carriage, and, above | 3 . 
The centre-piece was a large oval platter of all, the health and vigor of women, are ] | > , 9 
dark blue china. In the middle were Fe delightfully — be ny ers —— + | : CALVE . 
omnues _ —- wo Lanes own Absolutely Pu decoy sien cheae the toilet-table q : ; 
1c eage O 1€ Gish, around whic was a ? 4 | * 
thick row of bunches of rich purple grapes owes _ ~ y : awe —— q | & SAYS: 7 
laid on wreath of grape leaves. At the | peaithfulness. ‘Assures the food against alum and all | 2 HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. } | : ,“‘The genuine JOHANN HOFF’S Malt Ex. : 
four corners were fruiv-dishes, also of china, forms of adulteration common to the cheap brands. ’ — ® tract has done wonders for me. I use it ? 
in one of which were green apples, in anoth- eS ee Se seseseceesseeeeeseeeees | > constantly, and find myself much benefited * 
er lady apples, in another mandarins, and * thereby. It aids digestion, tones the sys- * 
the fourth was filled with pomegranates. * tem, and makes me strong enough to with- ; 
The fruit was relieved by the rich green * stand the great nervous strain occasioned * 
leaves which were stuck in here and there, a . * by my professional duties.” . 
and nothing could have been more original That Delicious Flavor 9 EMMA CALVE, ; 
or charming than the appearance of the ta- ‘ : ; , d ‘ —_———— * 
ble. The glasses and tumblers were finely n aw you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, ® Ask for the Genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. ¢ 
engraved in gilt, and all the knives, forks, enti ® ALL OTHERS ARE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. ° 
NM 


and spoons were silver gilt. All the bonbons 

were in the shapes of different fruits in min- 

iature, and even the ices, which were in 

forms of apples, pears, oranges, lemons, ba- Extracto BEEF 

nanas, etc., helped to carry out the complete 8 

and novel idea of a fruit luncheon. It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. Anyone can make 
At another very ‘‘swell” luncheon the oth- delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boiling water and a pinch of 

er day the entire table-cloth was strewn with Ne ee ee — oe 

maidenbair- fern and violet orchids. The Armour & Company, Chicago. 

floral centre-piece was of orchids. In the 

middle of the basket was a large violet moiré | 

ribbon bow, from which came long bands of | 

ribbon reaching to each person's plate. One | — 

(Continued on page 138.) 
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The Invalid, 


Those who lack vitality — the lan- 
guid, those suffering from some ac- 
cident which has made them almost 
hopeless of recovery, those with debil- 
itating ailments, those with an wunac- 
countable weakness and lack of physical 
force, those with health impaired, or those 
slowly recovering from disease or fever, 
are invalids. 

No gift of modern science is to them a 
greater blessing than 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 

THE “BEST” TONIC. 
It lifts, strengthens, builds, is vivifying, life- 
giving, gives vim and bounce—it braces. It 
takes a subtle hold on disease, wrestles with 
it, eradicates it, fills the system with warm, 

pulsating blood, and gives the power to do 
and dare. For the invalid, therefore, 
be it father, mother, sister, brother, 
there is nothing to be compared 
with Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MY LORD OF BARRA 


" ELP! help! For God's sake, help!” again cried 

Kate. And her cry was a prayer to God and an 
appeal to man. Very pitiful her voice was, and she 
thought, ‘‘Oh, if Wat Gordon were only here, I should 
not be treated so!” 

But, alas! it was the more unfortunate for both that 
Wat at that moment stood on guard at the city entrance 
of the camp of Amersfort 

But just as Haxo put his arm about her a loud clear 
voice higher up the street cried, with authority: ‘‘ Hold, 
rascals! What would you with the lady?” 

‘*That is no business of yours!” instantly replied one 
of the men who had come up last. 

Kate looked up hopefully. She saw at the corner of 
the street a tall soldierly man clad in black velvet and 
wearing an orange cloak, evidently an officer of the 
Prince’s household. He had his sword bare in his hand, 
and seeing her manifest distress, he ran towards her 
eagerly, his cloak waving as he came. 

The fellows about her shrank back and drew their 
short sailors’ whingers. But the gentleman instantly at- 
tacked them furiously with his long sword, and in a mo- 
ment Haxo and his companions were in full flight, and 
the two who had arrived later were engaging Kate’s de- 
liverer. Their short swords were, however, no match for 
the officer’s cavalry blade. The weapon of one presently 
clattered upon the pavement, while his comrade ran off 
into a side alley, holding his arm as if he had been wounded. 

Then putting his left arm firmly about her, and holding 
his sword bare in the other, Kate’s rescuer urged her to 
mount quickly up the street. 

‘* They may return,” he said; ‘‘ they may bring others 
with them, my lady, and then I might not be able to pro- 
tect you—or even to serve you, otherwise than by dying 
for you, which very gladly | would do.” 

Kate desired much to walk by herself, finding the arm 
about her waist discomposing, and having also the market- 
basket to carry. But it seemed at the time a thing im- 
possible to say so to a man who had just saved her life, 
or (at the least) had preserved her from the hands of 
many cruel ruffians. 

In this manner they reached in safety the wider spaces 
of the upper streets, where Kate gladly saw the town’s 
officers marching hither and thither with their halberds 
and pistols. 

Then she disengaged herself deftly from her protector’s 
circling arm. 

‘“‘T thank you, sir,” she said, very gratefully, “‘ for your 
so great and timely kindness to me. I shall never forget it; 
nor yet will my father, whose name is Roger McGhie, of 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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Balmaghie, in my country of Scotland, ever forget your 
gentle courtesy to his daughter in the land of her exile.” 

The stranger doffed his bonnet and bowed low 

‘*T also am of your country, fair mistress,” said he 
‘*In my own country I am called Murdo, Lord of Barra 
and the Small Isles. But now mine honor is but small, 
for I am an exile for truth’s sake, and must serve a foreign 
master, as you see.” 

And he touched with a certain noble humility his or- 
ange cloak, and the Prince’s badge and motto that were 
upon it. 

Kate bowed in turn, and her eyes expressed a warmer 
interest than she had yet shown. 

‘*My Lord of Barra,” she said, ‘‘I have heard of you 
and of your distinguished services and position. I am 
the more grateful to one so great for protecting a poor 
maid and an exile from insult.” 

‘It is my privilege and my very good fortune,” said 
Barra, again lifting his hat with more than ordinary def- 
erence. ‘‘Let us walk together to your home—you live 
with your cousin of Earlstoun, do you not?” 

‘** Yes—but how may my Lord Barra know of that?” 
said Kate, in some bewilderment. 

Her companion smiled complaisantly. 

‘** Though I be an exile, yet by the Prince’s special favor 
I am set in charge of the good behavior of this turbulent 
city, wherein it.is my duty to know everything. This 
morning I was on a tour of inspection in the worst and 
most dangerous parts, when it was my hap to be able to 
render you a very slight service.” 

Barra called a porter, and bade him carry Kate’s basket 
and walk behind them. But this that proud lass would 
notallow. Whereupon the Provost Marshal dismissed the 
man with a movement of his hand, and so in earnest talk 
the pair approached the entering in of the street of Zaand- 
poort. 

It so happened that Wat Gordon, released from his duty 
in the camp, had hastened homewards as fast as he could, 
hoping that he might be in time to help Kate with the 
preparation of the vegetables, and in especial with the 
salad. For it had become his utmost pleasure to do for 
her the most menial offices. As he arrived at the end of 
the street, he saw Kate coming towards him, apparently 
lost in friendly intercourse with a tall officer of the Prince’s 
household. He stood transfixed 

Presently she paused at the door, and looking up, she 
saw him. 

‘** Wat!” she cried, “‘ come hither!” 

For she wanted to tell him her adventure. 

But facing about and standing straight as an arrow, 
Walter Gordon (being an exceedingly foolish person), 
saluted the officer in the orange cloak and marched past 
as though he had not heard. Whereat Kate, mightily 
offended at his rudeness, asked my Lord of Barra to do 
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her friend Mistress Gordon and herself the honor of enter- 
ing their poor rooms. 

‘**For it is not needful that those who are of the same 
country and cause should stand on punctilios.” 

So, because of the pride of this stiff-necked Wat, my 
Lord of Barra found footing in the street of Zaandpoort. 
For pride often breeds more and worse things than dead- 
lier sins. 


Before Scarlett and Wat issued forth from the presence 
of the Prince on the day appointed for the interview Wat 
had received a commission in his own regiment, while 
Scarlett was nominated instructor in the newly formed 
regiment of exiles called first Buchan’s and afterwards 
Egerton’s foot. 

In addition to all this, Wat had not forgotten to repre 
sent to the Prince the case of his cousin Will, and had 
reminded him of the great services he had rendered the 
cause in Scotland, to which the Prince had listened with 
seeming pleasure; but with regard to Will Gordon’s pro 
motion in the corps of the Covenant he had made no 
promise. 

It was nevertheless with a proud and happy heart that 
Wat returned to his cousin’s lodgings in the street of 
Zaandpoort. He had seen the Prince and found him well 
disposed. Even his enemy Barra had been able to do no- 
thing against him; and if their feet were now on the lower 
rungs of the ladder of fortune, he felt that in some measure 
it was owing to his courage and address, 

That day Wat’s heart kept time to a new and unkenned 
tune. The streets had never seemed so smiling, the faces 
of the children never so mirthful. The commonwealth of 
things was manifestly in excellent repair that afternoon 
in the city of Amersfort. Lochinvar hummed a jaunty 
marching stave as he strode towards the low door, while 
his heart beat faster to think that ina moment more he 
should be looking into those deep eyes, whose kindness or 
cruelty had now become to him as life or death. 

As he went a little softly up the stairs he heard a 
noise of cheerful converse. An unknown man’s voice 
spoke high and clear among the others. The lighter tones 
of women intermingled with it, pleasantly responsive 
For a moment those within did not, in the instancy of 
their discourse, hear Wat’s summons, At last Maisie 
opened the door, astonished that any one should knock at 
the chamber port; and as Wat entered, he saw, sitting in 
his own accustomed place, his hat on the table, his sword 
unslung for ease, his enemy the Lord of Barra. The Pro- 
vost Marshal was talking easily and familiarly to Kate, who 
sat on the low window-seat, leaning a little forward, with 
interest written clearly on every line of her face. She 
nursed ber knee between her clasped palms with that 
quaint and subtle grace which had often gone to Wat’s 
heart. Her dark eyes rested not upon his incoming, of 
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which she appeared to be unconscious, but upon the face 
of the speaker 

Wat and Barra submitted (it could not be called more) 
to Maisie’s introduction—Wat with sullen blackness of 
countenance and the slightest inclination of his head; 
Barra with smiling patience, as though by the very irony 
of circumstances it had chanced that he should be intro- 
duced to bis stable-boy 

Kate rose quickly, and took Wat’s hand a moment kind- 
ly and warmly, with eyes a lituedowncast. But immediate- 
ly she went back to her seat, in order to listen to the con- 
clusion of the story which Barra had been relating. It 
concerned the loyalty of the Highland clans to their chiefs; 
and as Barra told of their sacrifices, a genuine pleasure 
lightened in his dark face, his eyes glittered, and a new 
life breathed through his whole form. For pride in the 
joyalty of his clan was the selfish man’s one enthu- 
siasm 

Maisie sat down with her sewing close to where Wat 
sat moping and bending his brows, and noting his con- 
straint and gloom, she set herself most lovingly to cheer 
him 

We hate had good news to-day,” she said, smiling 
pleasantly at him—* news that William does not know yet. 
See!" she added, lifting a parchment from the table with 
heightened color For she had been married but six 
months, and William was the pivot on which the universe 
revolved 

It was a commission as captain in the Covenant regi- 
ment in favor of William Gordon, called younger of Earls- 
toun. Wat continued to look atit in amazement. It was 
what he had asked for from William of Orange that day, 
without obtaining an answer. 

** My Lord of Barra had it from the Prince's own hand. 
He says that the Stadtholder has Jong marked the ability 
of my husband, and hath only delayed to reward it lest 
the short space he has been with the colors should arouse 
the jealousy of his comrades.” 

A spark of fury burnt up suddenly in Wat's eyes. 

“Is the paper genuine, think you?” he asked, loudly 
enough for all to hear 

Maisie looked up quickly, astonished as much by his 
words as by the fierce, abrupt manner of his speech. 

** Genuine!” she said, in astonishment. *‘ Why, my Lord 
Barra brought it himself. It is signed with his own hand, 
and issued in the name of the Prince. Why do you ask if 
it be genuine? 

“I ask,” cried Lochinvar, in the same fierce, offensive 
tone, ‘‘ because the only document which I have ever seen 
bearing that signature and issued in the name of the 
Prince was a forgery, and as such was repudiated one day 
later by my Lord of Barra.” 

The words rang clearly and unmistakably through the 
room. Doubtless Barra heard them, and Kate also, for a 
deep flush of annoyance mounted slowly to her neck, 
touched with rose the ivory of her cheek, and faded out 
again, leaving her with more than her former paleness 
But Barra never stopped a moment in the full easy cur- 
rent of his narration. He continued to let fall his sen 
tences with precisely the same cool untroubled deliberation, 
fingering meanwhile the Prince's signet-ring, which he 
habitually wore on his hand. Kate almost involuntarily 
moved a little nearer to him, and fixed her eyes the more 
earnestly on his face, because she felt that Wat's words 
were a deliberate insult intended for her deliverer of the 
morning 

Wat, on his part, pushed his chair noisily back from 
the table and rapped nervously with his knuckles on the 
board 

‘There is not a man in my wild Western Isles,” Barra’s 
voice was heard going on evenly and calmly, *‘ who would 
not die for his chief, giving his life as readily as a platter 
of drammoch—not a poor unlearned cotter who would not 
send his family to the death to save the honor of the clan 
from the least stain, or the life of the chief from the shad- 
ow of danger. The true clansman can do anything for 
his chief 

“Except tell the truth—” burst in Walter Gordon, 
fiercely 

Barra paused a moment and looked calmly at the inter- 
rupter. Then, turning a little more squarely to Kate and 
his hostess, he continued, without betraying the least an- 
noyance 

“He can do anything for his chief which does not 
involve the loss of his honor and his standing in the 
clan.” 

‘Does this, your Highland honor, include treachery, 
spying, and butchery?” cried Wat, now speaking directly 
to his enemy 

“It includes good manners in a lady's presence,” said 
Barra, calmly. 

‘* Do these, your clansmen of honor and courtesy, wear 
butcher's knives in their belts and go by the name of 
Haxo the Bull, the Calf, and the Killer?” 

Barra spread his hands with a French gesture of help- 
lessness which was natural to him, and which expressed 
his inability to comprehend the vagaries and fancies of a 
person clearly out of his mind. Then, without betraying 
the least annoyance, he turned suavely to Kate, and 
to tell her of the new ambassadors from Austria, who, 
with a great retinue, had arrived at the court of the Prince 
of Orange 

Wat rose with his hand on his sword. 

* Cousin Maisie,” he said, “ I am not a man of politic 
trick or specious concealments. I give you fair warning 
that I know this man. I tell him to his face that I de- 
nounce him for a traitor, a conspirator, a murderer. I find 
Murdo of Barra a guest in this house, and I do what I can 
to protect those I love from so deadly an acquaintance— 
the very shadow of whose name is death.” 

“Protect! You forget, Cousin Walter,” returned Maisie, 
indignantly, standing up, very white and determined—“ you 
forget that I have a husband who is entirely able to pro- 
tect me. And you forget also that this is his house, not 
youre Moreover, if you cannot suffer to meet my friends 
vere as One guest meets another, it is within your right to 
go where you will only meet with those whom it pi 
you to approve.” 

Here Walter snatched suddenly at the bonnet which had 
been lying on the floor. But the indignant little lady of 
the house in Zaandpoort Street bid not yet said all ber 
say. 
cf And, moreover,” she said, ‘* so long as I am mistress of 
a hovel, neither you nor any other sball intrude your 
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brawls and quarrels upon those whom I choose to invite 
to my house.” 

“You choose between us, then?” cried Wat, holding his 
head high, his face colorless as a sheet of paper. 

“If you desire to put it so—yes. I choose between a 
man of courtesy and a silly hectoring boy. I choose not 
to ~ you the right to select my guests for me.” 

at turned to Kate. The blood had now ebbed from 
his lips and left them gray. His eyes seemed, in a short 
tale of moments, to have sunk deep into his face. 

a you?” he said, more calmly than before, looking 
at her. 

The girl trembled like a leaf on an autumn gossamer, 
but nevertheless she answered firmly enough: 

**T am but a guest in this house, but so long as I abide 
here the friends of my hostess are my friends!” 

Wat Gordon bowed low, with stateliest courtesy, first to 
his one Maisie, then to Kate McGhie, and lastly to his 
rival. 

‘*I shall have the honor of sending you a communica- 
tion in the morning,” he said, looking the councillor of the 
Prince between the eyes. 

Barra sat still on his chair, looking Wat over with the 
same calmly amused contempt he had shown through- 
out. 

** Ah,” he replied, nodding his head, ‘‘ perhaps it might 
be as well to let the—the application—come in the usual 
way—through my chamberlain.” 

nd he was still smiling as Wat Gordon strode down 
the stairs with anger burning white-hot on his face, and 
all hell raging in his heart. 

Barra turned to Kate to continue his story, but her place 
was vacant. The girl had inexplicably vanished from the 
room before Wat's foot had even passed the threshold. 
She lay now on the little white bed in her own room, her 
whole frame shaken with sobs, and the hot bitter tears 
raining down on the pillow. 

Then for the first time she knew in her own heart that 
she was face to face with great unreasoning love. 

**Oh, why,” she sobbed, ‘‘ was he so foolish and wicked? 
Why did Maisie grow suddenly so hard and cruel? Why 
must things go thus deadly wrong, when they might just 
as easily go right?” 

She buried her face in the pillow and whispered her 
conclusion to the fine linen of its coverture upon which 
her tears had fallen. 

“Yet I love him—yes, I love him more than ever for 
it!” she said, and sank her bead deeper, as if to hide her 
love from her own sight. 

{ro BE conTINUED.] 


LUNCHEON-TABLE DECORATIONS. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


orchid with a few ferns, tied with violet moiré ribbon, was 
given to each guest. The floral centre-piece was put in 
an exquisite cut-glass bowl standing on an oval mirror. 
Cut glass was used entirely—bonbon-dishes, lamps, wine- 
glasses, tumblers, finger-bow]s, all were of the finest, and 
shone as brilliantly as diamonds. 

All of these luncheons described were given for from 
sixteen to eighteen guests. It is rather difficult to seat 
more than that number comfortably in a private house. 
There are luncheons, however, being constantly given in 
New York, at Sherry’s, the Waldorf, and Delmonico’s, for 
from — to two hundred guests atatime. Some of the 
large private houses also can accommodate as many as 
that. In case of such a large affair small tables seating 
from four to eight are generally used. One of the hand- 
somest luncheons, of one hundred and fifty young girls, 
came off here not very long ago. The decorations and 
color scheme of each table were different. There were 
about twenty tables. A basket of flowers was in the centre 
of each. The flowers were arranged in bunches, and at the 
end of the luncheon each young woman received one. 
There were four small glass lamps on each table, with 
shades to match the flowers, and it was hard to tell which 
group made the prettiest picture. 

Very pretty and attractive luncheon parties may be 
given without so much decoration and outlay for flowers, 
ete. Some good practical hints for making a lunch table 
attractive may be useful. Flowers carefully selected at 
the florist’s, with ferns and smilax, can be arranged by 
one’s self at home with just as much taste and effect as 
by an expert who is paid for the purpose. You can make 
a lovely centre-piece by reversing a large glass bowl, cov- 
ering it with moss, and sticking roses or any sort of flow- 
ers in with ferns and leaves. Heavy torchon lace or coarse 
embroidery, with some color underneath, gives the same 
general effect as the more expensive table-cloths. 

A simple and not too expensive luncheon might be given 
in this way. Although Dame Fashion decrees that having 
the table set without a table-cloth is ‘‘not quite new,” 
yet there is no law against it, and it is not always neces- 
sary to be ‘‘up to date.” So give a luncheon on the bare 
table. Putin the centre a piece of damask around which 
you have sewed some heavy lace; make large-sized doilies 
of the same with narrower lace, and put one under each 
plate. Cut out of satin pieces to fit under each one, and 
the centre-picce also, of any color you wish, seeing of 
course that it corresponds with the flowers. Large silver 
spoons and ladles look very well laid on the dark wood of 

e table. Glass and silver bonbon-dishes, or glass and 
plated-ware dishes of different sizes with cakes and can- 
dies, fill up very much; radishes and olives add a little 
color, and a good idea is to put four small vases around 
the centre-piece, with a single flower in each one. Of 
course have candlesticks or lamps with pretty colored 
shades or globes. 

A word or two may be said about the cards or menus at 
luncheon parties. Cards with the name of each guest 
are always put at each place. They vary in point of 
decorations. Some are perfectly plain, simply with the 
name written on; others are hand-painted in flowers, and 
are very elaborate and expensive. At some luncheons 
they have menus in china standing at each corner of the 
table, but they are not often seen now. There are some 
lovely luncheon cards this winter, and beautifully painted. 
Some have small Japanese dolls or such trifles tied on 
one corner just above the name with narrow ribbon ; oth- 
ers have little bunches of natural flowers tied on in the 
same way. 
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BURDEN O8 PRIVILEGE. 


iv is always best to consider what we are fighting for, 
and to get the clearest idea possible of what we really 
want. It is nevertheless true (and not of women only) that 
many of us contend earnestly for ‘* principles” of whose 
practical workings we have no idea whatever, and for 
“rights” whose ce apr p be obligations we do not con- 
sider at all. If this short article, therefore, shall cause any 
woman to think out logically her position with regard to 
the suffrage for women, it will be valuable to her, no mat- _ 
ter to what conclusion she may come. 

There are two questions to be looked at in considerin 
the suffrage agitation: (1.) What does woman want? (2. 
How does she expect to get it—by her single vote or by 
her combined vote? These questions, it will be seen, do 
not touch the matter of abstract right, but a of every- 
day expediency; for the suffrage is not an ethical com- 
mandment, to be accepted whether or no, but a political 
expedient, and confessedly rather a doubtful one in its 
possible outcome. As such, whether we believe in it ab- 
stractly or not, let us consider it in its relation to our own 
lives. 

What does woman expect to gain by the suffrage? Not 
education, for she has conquered that already for herself 
without a vote. Not a choice of occupations, for she is 
finding employment every where, advancing into the pro- 
fessions, and dignifying even the barber's razor and the 
dentist’s chair. That she is not as well paid as man is 
due not to lack of political prestige, but to inferior bodily 
strength, and also to a habit of resigning her position 
when she marries, which leaves comparatively few trained 
women workers in the ranks, and so reduces wages in all 
crafts nearer the apprentice level than in the case of man, 
who works permanently. Not influence, for that she al- 
ready has everywhere, and the only limit of it is her own 
inability to use it wisely. The ballot brings none of these, 
and cannot affect them. What woman seeks by the direct 
vote is the direct power of government. 

How does she expect to get it? By the single vote? The 
answer to that question is found in man’s experience with 
the ballot so far. That experience is that the single voter, 
no matter how earnest, no matter how well educated or 
high principled, is helpless before the great mass of care- 
iess or ignorant electors, combined in that immense politi- 
cal organism called a party. He stands alone; it has its 
ramifications every where. Like the fly on the wheel, as long 
as he goes with it, very well; the moment he forsakes it, 
his utter insignificance is foreed upon him. The single 
vote, except to record individual conviction, is of as small 
account, among our 13,000,000 of voters, as one grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. Power—and that is what the suf- 
frage means to most women’s minds—is not to be found in 
the single vote. It is an age of combination and organ- 
ization, and the highest expression of this tendency is 
found in American politics. 

Can woman, then, conquer power through her combined 
vote? Yes, if she is willing to take upon herself the obli- 
gations and consequences of such a step. But they are 
more, perhaps, than she contemplates or understands. ‘Io 
vote is one thing; to influence legislation, even in the small 
est degree, is quite another. There are first the primaries 
to attend—those springs in wuich the stream of govern- 
ment first bubbles up. All political observers tell us that 
the present corruption of our politics is due to the neg- 
lect of the educated male voters to attend the primaries, 
thereby leaving them in the hands of ignorant or unprin- 
cipled men. Personally the writer of this article does 
not know more than half a dozen educated men, in the 
most prosperous ward of her own city, who attend the 
primary meetings of their party; it is a tedious and dis- 
agreeable duty, which they have long ago decided to 
neglect. 

ow if woman isto purify politics (which she announces 
is her mission), she must begin conscientiously with the 
primaries. She must go, no matter if she has other and 
leasanter ways of passing her evenings, and she must 
eep on going, every time, until she gains a nucleus of 
followers in the primary, and so a measure of power in it. 
Otherwise she may talk about the sad condition of poll- 
tics, and woman’s mission in regard to it, all she pleases, 
but her zeal will convince nobody. The only way to do 
a thing is to do it; and our primaries, held as they are in 
unattractive places, and attended chiefly by minor poli- 
ticians, ward - workers, and lower-class voters, hold the 
key of power, if woman is determined to have it. From 
the primary, if she controls a proportionate following, 
the woman who desires power in politics may send ber 
delegate to a county or State convention, or go herself if 
she so desires. Sbe will also become somewhat of a 
power among the voters of her ward, and her suggestions 
will have weight with the district leaders—always provid- 
ed that she can hold her group of voters together, and be 
sure of their combined vote whenever she wishes to cast 
it anywhere, Of course there may be nothing unworthy 
or interested in her efforts,and her power may be used 
uniformly for good; yet necessarily her association with 
these lower elements of politics will be often unpleasant, 
and sometimes unsuccessful; it will take much time, and 
leave her little thought for other outside duties. She will 
probably also soon learn the give and take of politics—to 
yield here that she may gain there—to be all things to all 
men in order to advance her especial reform or favorite 
candidate. Would it be too much to say that an abso- 
lutely disinterested and sincere woman would soon give 
up politics in disgust, and that no more fatal school could 
be found for a woman who was not thoreughly sincere? 
Certainly the honest reluctance that most men feel toward 
throwing politics open to women is partly due to their 
feeling that it is no fit sphere for her higher qualities and 
too strong a temptation to her weaknesses. 

When we consider how men treat politics, we are 
amazed to see how few consent to enter them actively. 
It takes so much time. Even the lawyer who becomes a 
(and this is most in line with a lawyer's life) neg- 
ects his profession inevitably, and must seek an office to 
repair his loss of income. Men cannot afford to follow pol- 
itics, in fact, without a sufficient income of their own or 
without a salaried office as a support. It is not to be sup- 

that many women would desire to hold office; but 
should they be women with homes, or women who sup- 
port themselves and others, how can they spare time, con- 
stantly and increasingly, without remuneration? If we 
are to have women as voters, women as delegates, and 
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women as leaders, we shall certainly have women as office- 
holders. That would mean, as one thoughtful observer 
(a woman, too) once said, ‘‘a premium upon childless 
women.” She might have said,‘‘a premium upon home- 
less women,” for certainly an office-holding woman, be 
she mother, wife, or sister, cannot spare time to make a 
true home. It is not that a woman could not hold any 
office well, or administer it faithfully and economically, 
but office-holding by universal consent is to be a 
precarious and a demoralizing occupation. It leads to 
office-seeking and to undue desire for the spoils of office, 
and is certainly not an opportunity, but rather a danger 
for women. 

* But,” some one says, ‘‘what nonsense! We don’t 
expect a Woman's Party; a woman running for President; 
women Senators or Representatives; women speaking on 
the stump; women in the Legislature; women mayors or 
judges. We only mean to go and vote, with our fathers 
and husbands and brothers, and always vote on the right 
side; that is all. We expect no extra work, but only a 
beneficent and unconscious revolution through our unor- 
ganized efforts.” The reply to this is, as one clever friend 
remarked the other day, that ‘‘if women simply go and 
cast their votes with the men, equal suffrage means no 
more than adding one quart of muddy water to another 

uart of muddy water; you get two quarts, but it is just 
the same kind of water!” If man lived up to the respon- 
sibilities of universal suffrage, there would be no need 
of woman's coming to the rescue, as she is now eager to 
do; and if she does no more than cast her vote, she brings 
no rescue, but only an added danger. After nearly twen- 
ty-five years of woman suffrage in Wyoming, General 

hompson, who managed the Democratic campaign there 
in 1892, said, ‘‘The women’s vote is the easiest thing in 
the world to get, and the easiest to keep, and the easiest 
to manipulate, of any element in politics.” As to the 
contention that equal suffrage does not involve office- 
holding for women, the fact that Colorado, in only three 
years of it, has had, from the first, several women in her 
Legislature, and lately a woman is running for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and another for State Treasurer, is significant. 

No! if woman really means to reform politics, she 
must be willing to work at reform as painstakingly as 
she now toils at house-cleaning. And house-cleaning is 
an easy task by comparison, for servants are obedient, 
and politicians would not be; also, when house-cleaning 
is done, it is done for six months at least, whereas, in the 
Augean stable of politics, an incessant and determined 
house-cleaning must be inaugurated and maintained in- 
definitely, if any improvement is to be realized. Woman 
must not, like man, ‘‘run with the machine,” in the po- 
litical slang of the day; she must conquer the machine, 
and run it in new directions. She will have to gird up 
her loins, give up her clubs, and charities, and guilds, cur- 
tail her home and social duties, and grapple with the 
political problem to the death. That she will conquer-in 
such a contest the writer is sure; for woman, with her 
intense conscientiousness, her steady moral courage, her 
determined perseverance, her boundless tact, can do any- 
thing. But is this battle necessary for her? Must she 
take up another heavy burden, when she has always car- 
ried so many? Can even the able women who have few 
home duties, and who are now controlling charities wisely, 
and training young minds, and administering institutions, 
lay down these responsibilities, to assume governmental 
work instead? When almost every capable woman one 
knows is on the verge of nervous exhaustion from trying 
to do too much, why offer another insistent public duty? 
If the men of America cannot be trusted to take care of 
the country, the women cannot, surely, hope to save it; 
and, on the other hand, if the men can be trusted to do it, 
even haltingly and imperfectly, why not leave it to them, 
and draw between our work and theirs a line over which 
we will not step,—not because we cannot have the privi- 
lege of a vote, but because, upon mature consideration, 
we will not assume the new and unnecessary burden of 
its responsibilities. Priscitta LEonarp. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
VII._—DIGESTIVE DISORDERS. 


OR any obstinate form of irregularity of the bowels 
medical advice must be sought. Of the two ex- 
tremes, diarrhcea is from the medical stand-point the more 
serious, and demands more immediate attention. But for 
a thoughtful mother, concerned for the ultimate welfare 
of her child, both are equally significant, and convey 
wider lessons than are usually mentioned in connection 
with either. While the medical treatment of these trou- 
bles in their various manifestations must needs be left to 
the physician, the discussion of their ultimate conse- 
quences occupies an important place in any scheme for 
the prevention of disease. 

Diarrheea, in nearly all its forms, from the most simple 
to the most serious, is now believed to indicate an excess 
of noxious microbes somewhere in the intestinal tract, 
and points directly to grave errors in the method of feed- 
ing. It also demands prompt treatment by which these 
microbes may be washed from the digestive organs. The 
mother should make it her most imperative duty to ac- 
cept the first warning of this kind, and to rectify mistakes 
in feeding before repeated attacks of the same nature im- 
pair the integrity of the mucous membrane of the part 
upon which the microbes have fastened. It is a matter of 
perhaps twenty-four hours to clear the system of microbes 
at the first attack, while it may require months or years to 
restore the organ to its normal condition after it has once 
been injured by the repeated attacks of these germs. To 
nourish the child while this reparatory process is going 
on is a problem too often beyond the power of maternal 
affection or medical skill. 


Constipation teaches an entirely different but hardly 
less important lesson. It usually indicates that the child 
receives too little nourishment, or nourishment which is 
too concentrated. It may sometimes in a degree be tem- 
porarily even a favorable sign. A child whose diet is 
changed from food which contains injurious germs to 
good germless food will usually become constipated for 
the very lack of this dangerous irritation which the mi- 
crobes produced upon the intestines. Any sudden impe- 
tus to more rapid growth, whereby the body assimilates 
a larger proportion of the food taken, may also be the 
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cause of constipation. It needs careful study and dis- 
crimination on the part of the mother to ascertain wheth- 
er the constipation is chronic and deleterious, or whether 
it results from conditions which are temporary only, and 
will in the end even prove favorable. If the constipation 
is chronic, and shows evidence of increasing, a change of 
food is as important to the well-being of the child as it 
was in the case of diarrhoea. If it is merely temporary, 
patience and the application of simple remedies will soon 
correct the trouble, and demonstrate conclusively that 
this was simply the precursor of an improved condition. 
In case of constipation, from whatever cause, it is wise to 
increase to the point of toleration the daily amount of 
water that the child consumes. 


If a child is over a year old it should be taught to drink 
from a cup, but even a young babe should be given water 
from a spoon or bottle several timesa day. In addition to 
this, a movement of the bowels should be artificially in- 
duced, either by glycerine suppositories or oil-and-water 
injections at a Ah hour each =. This responsibility 
should rest on some one person, either the mother or a 
trustworthy nurse, and must never be omitted or varied if 
the constipation is to be overcome. Among the physical 
aids for the cure of constipation are vigorous out-of-door 
exercise for older children and abdominal massage for ba- 
bies. 

The habit of drinking daily a quantity of water is one 
that is valuable in many ways. Its importance is seldom 
sufficiently emphasized. It is not enough that the child 
should take an occasional glass of water, or that the babe 
should be given a Spoonful as a rarity. But the Aabdit of 
water-drinking is essential to the well-being of every 
child. Most children will occasionally ask for water at 
meals, or will take a swallow of ice-water when they see 
others drinking, or will enjoy water with lemon or fruit, 
or jelly or sugar, or flavored with tea or coffee; but wa- 
ter pure and simple it seldom occurs to a child to demand, 
or to a mother to offer, although of all foods this one is 
the most important, and no other contributes so directly 
to the*health and growth of the child. The tiniest baby 
should be given a teaspoonful of water many times during 
the day; and if at night it takes water from a nursing- 
bottle, it will require during several hours no other nour- 
ishment. A child two years old may with advantage 
drink at least a pint of water every twenty-four hours, 
and a child from three to four years old will not infre- 
quently consume a quart of water in the same time. 


All water fed to a child should have been boiled, and 
must be kept in a bottle or carafe that can be closely stop- 
pered. Itshould neither be warmed nor cooled, but should 
be given to the child at ordinary temperature as it stands 
in the living-room. It should always stand within sight 
of the infant, and within reach of an older child. Where it 
is necessary to go down stairs or into another part of the 
house-in order to obtain a drink for the child, it usually 
has no-drink at all except at such times as its thirst be- 
comes intense. It is not necessary or advisable to give 
water to a child during meals, but at other times it may 
safely be allowed to drink as often and as much as it will. 
It may even be encouraged to increase the amount, if the 
water that is used has first been boiled and is of the proper 
temperature. We cannot of course force a child to drink, 
nor is it pleasant to over-urge such a necessary operation. 
But by having water always at hand we may make drink- 
ing easy, and by providing a pretty cup, or making some 
merry play, we can go farther and make the drinking of 
plain water really attractive until the habit is firmly fixed, 
when it will regulate itself. 
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7} VERYBODY who has read that rollicking and fasci- 

_4 nating book, A House-Boat on the Styx, remembers 
that the story breaks off at a critical moment in the history 
of the Associated Shades—the moment when the author 
daringly introduces the New Woman to Hades. Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs, whose humor is always the more 
captivating that it is never malicious, has written a sequel 
to his former mirth-provoking tale, and this sequel, ‘* The 
Pursuit of the House-Boat,” has just begun as a serial in 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and will be continued for three 
months. The illustrations, by Peter Newell, are funny 
enough to match the text. hat more can be said? 


The time-honored custom of having the supper at a ball 
served at a fixed hour is considerably modified by the 
present mode of serving a buffet supper during the entire 
evening. This is usually arranged on a long table run- 
ning across one side of the dining-room, while the supper 
proper, which is not announced until a very late hour, is 
eaten from small tables placed in the ball and reception 
rooms as well as in the dining-room. 


The subject of public education is one about which the 
women of the country are exhibiting as a class more in- 
terest than the men. The Public Education Association 
in New York, it will be remembered, did much fine work 
in Albany last winter with the public-school bill. 

The interest of members never flags, and although the 
association is not at present exciting much public notice, 
it steadily pursues its good work of education, informing 
women as to the needs for a more rational teaching for 
children and the best ways of bringing it about. 

Francis Parker, of Chicago, whose ideal school is so 
well known, addressed the association a short time since 
on the topic of the ideal school, which, in his mind, should 
be a small community where the sexes are not separated, 
and where concrete knowledge is at a discount and prac- 
tical education supersedes it. 


A novel entertainment was given recently by a branch 
of the Omaha Woman’s Club in the form of a Japanese 
wedding. The interesting ceremony was in the charge of 
a lady recently returned from Japan, and was presented 
with all the genuine accessories of bright- hued silken 
garments, cloisonné rice-bowls, chopsticks, and all. The 
bride of the evening was gowned in scarlet and gold, with 
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an exquisitely embroidered crépe veil, and as she knelt 
with young groom upon a raised dais, she was nine 
times saluted by the parents and friends of both, and nine 
times presented with the cup of nuptial wine. This pro- 
ceeding, which is the extent of the marriage rite itself, was 
followed by the Japanese wedding-march, during the per- 
formance of which the martyr bride went meekly round 
and round the room at the heels of her new-made lord, cov- 
ered by a huge parasol, and accompauvied by her humble 
little maids. hile the wedding-feast of rice was being 
laboriously disposed of, a charming little Jap went through 
a series of fan-tastic steps, and two others, netives of the 
Flowery Isle, played battledoor and shuttlecock, and tossed 
bean-bags in true juggler fashion. These girls are friends 
and servants of a lady of Japanese descent, who is living 
in Omaha at the — time for the purpose of educating 
her children in this country. The bright little tots are be- 
ginning in one of the city’s kindergartens, and are accom- 
nied thither by a Japanese nurse, who is an object of 
nterest in the community as she clatters along on high 
wooden pattens, dressed in complete native costume. 


Among recent announcements of new books none ex- 
cites greater anticipation than Dr, Nansen’s Farthest 
North. The history of polar exploration is full of ad- 
venture and romance; it is the story of heroic men who 
have not counted their lives dear when toiling and endur- 
ing hardships in the interest of science. Farthest North 
is replete with incident, and thrilling episodes abound. 
Dr. Nansen's theory of arctic exploring and his point of 
view in the whole matter differ materially from those of 
his predecessors, and he is a valiant expositor of his own 
opinions, never lapsing into dulness through the course of 
his narrative. The book will be sumptuously illustrated, 
and its early publication by Messrs. Harper & Brothers will 
be one of the literary events of the spring. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the recent election of its dele- 
gates and alternates to the coming Continental Congress 
at Washington, broke its record for the shortest, most 
effective, and most harmonious meeting ever held by that 
body of women. All the fourteen representatives were 
chosen by unanimous ballot in the space of thirty minutes. 
This year it sends the largest delegation yet sent, as the 
list of members is constantly increasing. Those who are 
to go to the Congress are Mrs. Donald McLean, by right 
of office as regent of the chapter; delegates, Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. F. Edna B. Allen, Mrs. Edwards 
Hall, and Miss Emma G. Lathrop; alternates, Mrs. John 
Russell Young, Mrs. Walker Curry,Mrs. John Stanton, Mrs. 
E. M. Bentley, Mrs. Léon Harvier, Mrs. James Randell, 
and Mrs. William Cummiugs Story. 


Mrs. Charles R. Parke, of the Letitia Green Stevenson 
Chapter, D.A.R., in Bloomington, Illinois, has lately pre- 
sented the National Society with a case of valuable relics 
from Revolutionary days, most of them once the prop- 
erty of Mildred Washington, the aunt and godmother 
of General Washington. Among the pieces of silver is a 
tea-strainer still bearing the initials of its fair owner on_ 
the back of the bowl. ‘There is also a letter from Briga- 
dier-General William Woodford, written in 1775 to his wife, 
Mildred Washington’s granddaughter, a short time before 
his capture and death. Mrs. Parke and Mrs. Adlai E. Stev- 
enson are both lineal descendants of Mildred Washington. 


Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton is interesting the public 
with her realistic talks on Mexico, ancient and modern. 
She proposes to give a course of lectures on this very in- 
teresting topic during Lent, under four heads—Ancient 
Mexico, The Conquest, Vice-regal Rule and Struggles 
for. Independence, and The Republic and Recent History. 


An interesting treasure, with historical association, is on 
exhibition at the Logerot Garden in West Eighteenth 
Street. It is a model of the Cathedral of St. Peter at 
Rome—not one copied from the edifice, but the model 
from which the great cathedral was made. 

It is claimed that Rossillini, Raphael, and Michael An- 
gelo all assisted in building the model, which was changed 
with every cliange of plan, and only completed immedi- 
ately preceding the completion of the cathedral itself. 

The model is now being exhibited under the auspices of 
Archbishop Corrigan, for the benefit of the Roman Catho- 
lic orphan asylums of New York. 


The Private View at the Water-Color Exhibition gave 
an admirable opportunity to picture-lovers to look at the 
paintings without being jostled by the crowd. The galler- 
ies were almost empty during the afternoon, but in the 
evening they were better filled and the scene was gayer. 
There was always a knot of observers around the prize pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Green Cushion,’”by Mr. Irving 8. Wiles, which 
was striking and rather unusual in its color treatment. The 
general verdict on the exhibition seemed to be that while 
there are some charming pictures, the collection as a 
whole is not quite up to the highest mark of former years. 


The celebration in American churches of the anniver- 
sary of the death of King Charles 1. of England, “ the 
Martyr,” seems rather odd to republican notions, but the 
30th of January was observed by services in the New 
York churches of St. Mary the Virgin and of the Holy 
Cross, and in the Philadelphia Church of the Evangelists. 
In the last there was unveiled a life-sized oil-painting of 
the King in full royal robes, the face of which is copied 
from the portrait by Van Dyck at Windsor Castle. The 
observance of the day in England fell into disuse some 
time ago, but was revived three years since by the mem- 
bers of the Society of St. Charles, King and Martyr, by 
whose representatives here the services above mentioned 
are chiefly attended and encouraged. 


The recent heavy snows have brought out sleds of all 
sorts, and the young people of New York far up-town 
and in the annexed district have had enjoyment almost un- 
known to the dwellers on Murray Hill. The hilly west- 
side streets above 125th Street have been crowded with 
coasting parties, and even the comparatively easy grade 
on West End Avenue, below 101st Street, has had its share 
of evening merrymaking, where sleds of every size have 
been in use, from the ‘‘ pig-sticker ” of the small boy to the 
double-bob that will hold three or four couples. 
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THE WORKING-WOMEN’'S 
SOCIAL CLUB 
4 ler - formation of women's 
clubs being a matter of al 
most daily occurrence, it has be- 
come impossible to note all that 
ing into a mushroom exist 
ence iften to fade away in their 
early childhood But the New 
York Working-Women's Social 
Club is a novelty, and is al- 
ready on such a steady footing 
that it seems likely to reach ma 
turity, and is certainly worth 
every woman's consideration, 
The club was organized some 
months ago by the Working- 
Women’s Society. The member 
ship is composed entirely of do- 
mestic servants, and the constitu 
tion gives a clear idea of its ob 
ject To elevate the standard 
of work and of the workers; to 
provide for the support of those 
who are sick, and to assist those 
in distress from lack of employ 
ment or other reasonable cause; 
to ensure to employers competent 
and well-trained help, and toem 
ployees fair compensation for 
faithful service and fair condi 
tions of living when employed or 
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unemployed to es- 
tablish a benefit and 
loan fund through 
which members may 


receive a certain 
amount weekly when 
ill, or a loan when un 


employed or in need; 
to establish a home, if 
possi! le co-operative, 
where women engaged 
in domestic service 
may find reasonable 
board and comfortable 
surroundings when un- 
employed or in need of 
rest: and to establish a 
training-school for the 
instruction of women 
in household work 

With the vexed and 
much-discussed domes- 
tic problem which is 
ever with us, this new 
organization seems 
likely to deal wise ly 
The standard of any 
branch of work is 
raised by improving 
the pe rseonnel of the 
workers; and the doing 
away with the old feel 
ing of opposition be 
tween mistress and 
maid will no doubt go 
a long way toward the 
settlement of the diffi 
culties which are lay 
ing the foundations of 
the great apartment ho 
tels of New York city 
Organization brings 
dignity and self-respect 
and a pride in her work 
even to the domestic 
servant, instead of the 
bitter feeling that every 
one’s hand is against 
her 

rhe club already has 
the support and inter- 
est of many prominent 
women, besides being 
backed by the whole 
force of the Work 
ing-Women's Society, 
which did such effec 
tive work in pushing 
the cause of the Mer 
cantile Inspection bill 
which last autumn 
went into effect 

The headquarters of 
the new organization 
are now at No. 312 
West Fifty - fourth 
Street (the Amity 
Building), being allow 
ed to use the rooms of 
the Working- Women's 


VELVET 
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Fie. 1.—CHIFFON 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. |.—BLACK TAFFETA GOWN WITH 
RIBBON.—(Sez Fie. 4.) 
For pattern and description see No. V. on 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


{ 


APE. Fie. 2—SPRING JACKET.—({See Fis. 3.) 


Fie. 2—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 4 


TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Fie. 3.—SPRING GOWN WITH PLEATED 


VELVET YOKE 
For pattern and description see No. L. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Society for the semi-monthly 
meetings. A business meeting 
is held on the second Wednes- 
day of each month. The other 
meeting, on the fourth Wednes- 
day, is devoted entirely to so- 
cial and instructive purposes, 
and is open to all women en- 
gaged in domestic service. 
There are already about four 
hundred members enrolled. 
The dues are twenty-five cents 
a month, and the disbursing of 
the funds is entirely under the 
control of the members them- 
sel ves. 

The prime object of the club 
—the foundation of a home 
where members may go when 
tired, or ill, or out of work— 
is already assured. A few 
weeks ago the deeds were pass- 
ed for a house which is a pres- 
ent from a working - woman. 
So this vision, which had seem- 
ed far away, for it takes some 
time to buy a house with dues 
of twenty-five cents a month, 
even when there are four hun- 
dred members, bids fair to ma 
terialize. The house is a dain- 
ty, attractive, twelve - room 


cottage at Bath Beach, Long 





Fie. 3.—BACK OF JACKET, 
FIG. 2 


Island, and was pre- 
sented, fully furnished, 
to the club by the own- 
er, who has saved her 
money during the long 
years of a working-wo 
man’s life as house 
keeper and matron. 

An important feature 
of the new club is its 
free employment agen- 
cy, where not only 
members but other do 
mestic servants may 
**suit themselves with 
places ” just as often as 
they please, and at 
which neither the em 
ployer nor they pay 
any fee. Every girl's 
record is kept, and an 
employer may there 
find out whether tle 
applicant for a position 
is of the roving class, 
or calculated to be 
‘steady, willing, and 
obliging,” as the refer 
ences say. 

The training-school, 
which will be founded 
when the financial con 
dition of the club shall 
warrant it, will be a 
boon to weary house 
keepers. It will turn 
out from the classes wo- 
men thoroughly train 
ed, each in her special 
branch of household 
service; so there need 
be no excuse for incom 
petence in the golden 
future Household 
work is as dignified, or 
may be made so, the 
promoters of the plan 
say, as any of-the oth- 
er trades in which wo- 
men are engaged in 
factories, shops, and of- 
fices. All that is need- 
ed is thoroughness, 
high standards of work, 
and the real self-respect 
that makes one respect 
fulto other people. So 
they mean to raise the 
standards of work, and 
help the workers to live 
up to them. 

Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been 
giving a course of lec- 
tures for the benefit of 
the club, teaching the 
women of the em- 
ployee class the beau- 
ties of domestic life and 
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From the hour when self-consciousness awakens in 
children they begin to be clothed upon with the manner 
which they will carry through life. Sometimes one sees 
that rare and delightful being, a child in whom self-con- 
sciousness has not been oes called into being. Alas! 
for most of us, we are ready from the outset to lay hold on 
that sacred birthright of the human creature new to this 
world of trouble and to develop qualities which will make 
him unpopular and unattractive, instead of lovable and 
winsome. We repeat with gleeful pride the baby’s bright 
speech, we call attention to the boy or girl, and effectu- 
ally prevent the simplicity which is an admirable shield 
against conceit and vanity. As the child emerges from 
the shell of infancy and arrives at that period of ad- 
olescence commonly known as the awkward age, we are 
disposed to be impatient with his mistakes, we deplore 
his blunders in his presence, we are amused or entertained 











































BACK VIEWS OF TEA GOWN AND GIRL’S FROCK 
ON PAGE 129 


Sa A ae 


over his inexperience. Love does all this in its amazing 
blindness, and then it wonders at its own work. 

The fact is that manner is partly inherited and partly 
it is the result of a happy temperament and of fortunate 
conditions. One has met at the South men and women, 
black of skin, born to poverty and ignorance, but with a 
manner which might be the envy of a prince or a princess. 
One now and then is fascinated by the manner of a 
humble peasant at her cabin door, of a shopkeeper be- 
hind the counter. Wherever a lovely manner reveals a 
lovely soul, and stands for all that is sweet and winning 
and amiable in character, there is found the person whose 
influence in life will be potential and whose career will 
be marked with success. 





RECEPTION TOILETTES 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


domestic science, and showing them how, through intelli- 
gent administration, to make home beautiful. The Work- 
ing - Women’s Social Club promises to supply the sub 
stratum on which the House Beautiful is to be built, the 
machinery to run smoothly as on well-oiled wheels. 





BACK 





VIEWS. 


MANNER. 


Q* a woman, past the first beauty of youth, not en 
dowed with extraordinary gifts of wit or repartee, 
and by no means well-to-do, it was lately said by one who 
knew her: ‘‘She is a social queen. She commands all 
hearts. Everybody is glad when she comes and sorry 
when she goes. Her world isat her feet. Old and young 
vie with one another in doing homage at her shrine. Her 
name is a spell to conjure with, a synonym for smiles and 
good feeling, and to know her intimately is a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

‘* How can this unusual and sparkling soclal success be 
explained?” was the very natural inquiry. And the reply 
was, ‘‘The lady of whom we are speaking possesses the 
charm of a perfect manner.” 

A perfect manner! Not to be confounded, if you please, 
with manners, which are to be put on and off as one 
dresses for an occasion, evening garb for this function, a 
reception gown for the other, gloves here, a certain kind 
of hat and coat there. One trains children in a code of 
manners. One scrupulously observes certain formalities, 
remembering that accepted conventionalities are hedges 
erected by the common-sense and good feeling of persons 
who must live together at home or in society. But man- 
ners of much distinction, and of a fine polish and finished 
nicety, may be the property of a man or a woman whose 
manner is unhappily shy or awkward or forbidding. The 
manner is much more subtle than are the manners, and is 
unconsciously the expression of one’s inner self, of the 
personality, which is the most commanding and persuasive 
force one can exert. 











Fie. 1.—EVENING GOWN. Fie. 2.—GOWN WITH PRINCESSE SKIRT AND BLOUSE. 
BACK VIEWS OF CAPE AND COSTUME ON PAGE 199. For description see patterr *heet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MILKWEED DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 134. 


4 design is for linen embroidery for 
table use, and may be done entirely in 


white with outlines of green, or with judi- 
cious selections of pale shades of green and 
yellow and silver whites. The seeds which 


hold the silvery-white filaments when they 
are detached from the pods, or which are 
lapped over each other before the pod opens 
sufficiently for their escape, are to be worked 
in very pale shades of yellow-brown. 

The doilies should be finished with the out- 
side border of the design, and carry a group 
of the floating seeds, or one or two of the 
single and detached ones, like the one mark- 
ed ** For doilies.” 


WASH-CLOTHS. 

( NE of the requisites to absolute personal 

cleanliness is the wash-cloth. The 
sponge is all very well in its way, but it 
cannot supersede the old-fashioned ‘‘ wash- 
rag.” The hostess should ascertain that her 
guest-chamber is provided with one of these 
conveniences, as it is to most people as neces 
sary as the bath-towel and the soap. 

Flannel makes an excellent wash-cloth for 
a baby. It is not stiff, and enters easily the 
convolutions of the tiny ear and the creases 
in the plump neck. But perbaps the most 
delightful material for this purpose is crash- 
towelling which is well worn. A few days 
ago I saw a friend cutting up several old 
Turkish bath-towels into squares, and hem- 
ming these 

oo They are for wash-cloths,” she explained. 
‘For years | have made a practice of thus 
utilizing my worn-out bath-towels, and my 
husband will have no others. I cut away 
the worn places in the towels, and use what 
is left in this way. You see, the cloths are 
pleasant to the touch now, but when the 
are wet they are the most deliciously soft 
things imaginable. It is a luxury to wash 
the face with them.” 

This same friend makes what she calls 
‘‘company wash-cloths” for her guest-cham- 
ber. These are of heavy damask or hucka- 
back towelling, and are a quarter of a yard 
square. The hem all around is feather- 
stitched with pink, red, or blue embroidery 
cotton, and in one corner of the cloth is 
worked in outline some appropriate motto. 
One is, 

My presence will be a warning 
That you should wash every morning. 


Another reads, 


With me yourself rub 
In wash-bow! and tub. 


And still another verse runs, 
You'll ase me 
Freely, I hope, 


And on me rub 
Plenty of soap. 


APROPOS OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


T is but fitting that the feast of the good 

old patron saint who presided over the 
love-affairs of our English forefathers should 
still meet with some observance, if only as a 
memory of the time when fancy was freer, 
illusion stronger; when the young folks were 
wont to assemble on the eve of this day to 
observe the mystic ceremony of drawing for 
their valentines 

Of late years the valentine party has be- 
come quite popular, as almost any form of 
amusement is in order, and the many sym- 
bols belonging to the day add-greatly to the 
attractiveness of a card party, cotillon, or 
any game where favors or prizes are re- 
quired. 

The card party usually substitutes “hearts” 
for whist or euchre on this occasion, and ev- 
erything, even to the decorations and refresh- 
ments, follows out the idea as closely as pos- 
sible. The invitations take the form of 
heart-shaped valentines, inviting you to take 
part in a “Game of Hearts.” A pretty de- 
vice for counters is a key - ring — heart- 
shaped, of course —upopn which is hung a 
tiny heart of metal, paper, or coraline, as de- 
sired, fot each game the player wins. The 
one winning the greatest number of hearts 
receives the prize, which, if the idea be still 
followed, should retain the same form; and 
a handkerchief-box, pin-tray, dainty calen- 
dar, photograph - frame, or similar trifle, 
painted with a design of cupids, would be 
suitable. For a consolation prize the four- 
leaf clover, for better luck, is the most ap- 
propriate design. 

The cotillon is the most attractive enter- 
tainment for St. Valentine's eve, as it offers 
opportunity for taste and ingenuity in the 
selection of favors. These can be made in 
endiess varieties, always sugeesting the oc- 
casion in some way—tiny fans, bow and ar- 
rows, cupids, four - leaf clovers, keys, and 
valentines with simple rhymes and quaint 
pictures of the old folk dancing their stately 
minuet, or, in fact, anything that suggests 
the faded sentiment of bygone days. 

To keep the spirit of the evening the young 
folks must, of course, draw for partners in 
the dance, which lends considerable interest 
to the occasion 

A genuine “ valentine party” can be made 
the occasion of a feast of wit and solid amuse- 
ment. With some clever people it has been 
tried, and has proved an eminent success. 
It would not be safe, however, for a hostess 
to attewpt this without first assuring herself 
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that none of her guests are old-fashioned 
enough to object to ‘‘work.” But surely, 
in these days of many clubs, when the bard- 
pressed woman seeks relaxation from her 
many social carés in a quiet afternoon de- 
voted to the discussion of problems of philos- 
ophy or ethics, she would regard the mere 
writing of a valentine as fitting sport to pass 
an idle moment. 

Perhaps the men will not like it—proba- 
bly not—but that objection is easily over- 
ruled. Men are such self-sacrificing crea- 
tures! Neither do they like dancing, but 
still they dance; in fact, it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to decide what men do like, 
judging from their verbal statements on the 
subject. ‘ 

Each guest is provided with paper and 
pencil, and a limited time in which to pre- 
pare two or more valentines, either by writ- 
ing or drawing, or both. This alone can be 
made very amusing, but the interest is great- 
ly augmented if each epistle be especially 
indited to some one present, addressed to 
that person, and mailed in the mimic post- 
office. Then come refreshments, after which 
the valentines are delivered and read aloud, 
and a prize is given to the best valentine, 
also to the one who is most successful in 
guessing the writers. 

Of course all personalities must be ta- 
booed, and to do this, and at the same time 
make one’s lines bright and appropriate both 
to the occasion and to the individual ad- 
dressed, require both tact and talent. How- 
ever, it has been done with great success, and 
may be well worth trying again. 


A NEW WAY OF PREPARING 
CANNED PEASE. 
URING the winter season, when a vari- 
ety of vegetables is hard to find, some 
housekeeper may like to know that the ordi- 
nary American canned pease can be convert- 
ed into delicious croquettes. 

Drain all the liquor from a can of pease, 
and pour over them a half-pint of cold wa- 
ter. Let them come slowly to a boil, and 
cook until the pease are boiled to pieces. 
Drain into a bowl, and mash to a paste with 
a table-spoonful of melted butter. Now 
make a half-pint of thick white sauce, stir 
the pease into this, add one beaten egg, pep- 
per and salt to taste, and set aside until very 
cold and stiff. With floured hands, form 
into small croquettes, roll in egg and crack- 
er-dust, and set in a cold place for an hour 
before frying in deep fat. They should be 
of a delicate brown on the outside, while the 
interior is soft and creamy. 


TEACHING CHILDREN AT 
HOME, 


OR the children who are not sent to 

school or kindergarten there comes a 
year or two when they can be taught at 
home to considerable advantage. By the 
time they are eight or nine school is of course 
desirable, but it is possible up to that time 
to dispense with it if the mother can ar- 
range to give the attention that is needed at 
home. alf an hour after breakfast is in 
most benachelie the best time to begin the 
lessons, both for children and mother. The 
children are fresh, and there are no inter- 
ruptions for the mother, neither need it in- 
terfere with her household duties. An hour 
and a half will generally be long enough, 
and the first suggestion to the mother is to 
give up her mind and her time entirely to 
what she is doing, and not to think or plan 
about other things—perhaps equally impor- 
tant, but which must be put aside; for by 
so doing a large amount of patience will be 
attained, and some of the difficulties of teach- 
ing one’s own children will be overcome. 

Of first importance is a large table near a 
window, with a good light. There should 
be a drawer, in which the books, copy-books, 
pencils, etc., can be kept, a penknife (for the 
mother’s use), and a small bell. Anything 
like a ‘‘real” school interests and delights 
the children, and it is well to encourage these 
ideas, for to enjoy their hours of application 
from the very first will lessen difficulties for 
them later on. Among the books should be 
a primer, a small geography, an arithmetic, 
a writing-book, and a copy-book marked in 
squares for numbers. This is a simple out- 
lay for children of five or six. A primer 
that begins with short words, adding a few 
new words at each lesson, and making sen- 
tences with constant repetition and reviews, 
is a good system to no with. With half a 
dozen words a whole page of sentences can 
be made, and the little scholar will be de- 
lighted and encou at the amount she 
can read. And children are not unlike their 
elders in needing encouragement, for their 
little tasks are great ones tothem. Teach 
the children to read with expression from 
the very first, and when they are familiar 
with a lesson, have them read it to you, quite 
by themselves. 

The vertical system of writing is being 
used very largely at present. Some of the 
advantages of the perpendicular style are 
that it is a more natural way to write, the 
position for writing is better, the writing is 
clearer, and it is easier to learn. In reality 
it is a much older system than the other. 
There is a course of graded copy-books that 
begin with tracing, and the children should 
write a page every day, being careful that 
their chairs are the proper height, and that 





they keep well to the positions illustrated in 
the books. 

The old-fashioned b-a ba, b-e be, b-i bi, b-o 
bo, and b-u bu is still an admirable way of 
teaching the sound of the vowels, which to 
some children is quite a stumbling-block. 
To take these as a writing lesson impresses 
iton the mind. The dictation of a few sen- 
tences that are familiar to the child, such ss 
**How do you do?” “Good - by,” “I love 
you,” ‘‘ Where is my doll?” “‘I want to 
go out,” familiarizes them with the words 
that they use themselves, and gives them an 
idea of what reading and writing really are. 

A small globe will help with the geogra- 
phy, and a geography with maps can be 
used, though the text need not be followed 
with young children. As a rule, they great- 
ly onlay the study of the maps. The places 
they have been to can be pointed out to 
them, and rivers, lakes, and islands can be 
clearly explained by the use of blocks on the 
floor. Arithmetic should be oral and writ- 
ten. Counting the articles of furniture in 
the room, adding the number of chairs to- 
gether, etc., is a simple way of gaining the 
end. Teach them to make figures very care- 
fully, and emphasize from the first the im- 
weg of making them clear and distinct. 

he time is never lost that is spent in mak- 
ing children do things right from the very 
first attempt at teaching them. It is no harder 
for them—though undoubtedly it requires 
a great deal of patience on the part of the 
teacher. 

Spelling the children will learn by de 
as their facility in reading nh & ting 
increases. Reading, writing, and spellin 
go hand in hand, and should be connec 
together in the child’s mind. Drilling in 
words of two letters, and in short words that 
rhyme, is the first step toward spelling, 
and generally all that is necessary to the be- 
ginner. 

A verse of poetry learned at the end of 
the lesson hour, say every other day, is a 
good exercise for the memory, and then a 
chapter read aloud from a favorite book will 
send them out for the morning walk bright 
and light-hearted, as children ought to be. 

Frances Bacon Pang. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
N OST women of spirit, breadth, or force 
472 contain a large element of bohemian- 
ism, which they are only too glad to or 
when they are confident of meeting wit 
sympathy. 


When a wife becomes a mere bundle of 
nerves, she is more interesting as a morbid 
specimen of womanhood than she is toler- 
able as a companion. 


Some of the most dissatisfied wives in the 
world are those whom their husbands leave 
entirely free to do whatever they choose. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in ev part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle —{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Height of 
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SKIRT BINDING 


NO HARSH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 
NO UNGRACEFPUL KINKS— it fits the curves of the 
skirt perfectly. 

NO COARSE FIBRES to fill up with dirt—but the 
Richest, most Durable Binding ever made. 
Every yard of the genuine is stam on the back with 
the letters S.H.& M. REPU: ALL OTHERS. 
if your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 

Samples showing labels and matertals mailed free. 
S.H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 














New Books 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S 
Being Passages from the Memoirs of Ar- 
thur Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, and 
-Late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the 
Service of France. By S. R. KEIGHTLEY. 
With 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE 
And Other Stories. By ELLEN DOUG- 
LAS DELAND, Author of “‘ Oakleigh.” 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS 


A Novel. By EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 
Illustrated by W. A. ROGERS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT 
Comedy. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illus- 
trated. Square 32mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SIX CUPS OF CHOCOLATE 


A Piece of Gossip in One Act. Freely 
Englished from a Kaffeeklatsch of E. 
Schmithof, by EDITH V. B. MATTHEWS. 
Square 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 












LEICHNER’S 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER «vo 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 







Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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. Spring Importations of " 
Is a Very Low Price 
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Paris Lingerie 
below, but we have many others . 
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equally desirable, from 50c. to 


Exclusive Styles 
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, of all over embroidery. ume . 
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) Sepegs ashame, Upheld by Beautiful Women ee ! 
. embroidered edge } . 
: Bridal Sets 4, as the finest, most delicately perfumed : Sizes, six mo inet » ¥ b 
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Glycerine Soap. frispecn CATALOGUE 
Special Attention MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS ail the advantages of clothing children at 


the “Children’s Store” within the reach of 
every home in the U.S. 


Noenold 
Haviland China Constable Ko Co 


Ladies’ 
Spring Cloths. 


given to furnishing 
Wedding 
Trousseaux, 

: Monograms and Crests 


West 23d St. 
























It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 
‘ Faced Clotbs, 

as Haviland China is marked under each piece: > ag Rapa 

Mixed Melions and Venetians, 

Covert and Whipcord Suitings, 
Black and Colored Serges 


H &c° gevilan de &Co English, a reid oo Homes 
& } 1m Oo e Ss a ac, otbs, 
RANG Q 


for Golf and Bicycle Skirts. 
Oo White China. On Decorated China >) 
Droadovay AS 19th ét. 


Crash and Fancy Ducks. 
NEW YORK. 


By Laurence Hutton 


Just Published: 


LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF FLORENCE 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 








Both speed and reliability 
A in “ HARTFORD.” 
TIRES. 


\\ THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
S HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Toronto. 


a. KKK) ° 7 F°évQrd 


Better than Rubber | 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO Persia X 3 BEETHOVEN 
DRESS SHIELDS O97. 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. Other Books by the Same Autbor: 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. Literary Landmarks of Venice, Illustrated, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Lit y Landmarks of London. Illustrated 


with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo,Cloth,$1 75. 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem, Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. Illus*zat- 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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a es Pp viii 
Allcock’s pincte 
shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in any 


Portraits in Plaster. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
other plaster; also that he finds it superior to any other. and Gilt Top. $6 00. 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 7vwrrrerereeereeerrrrrrrrrrrrr'rrrrvr-rv™ rrvervrvvwVYYYYeYe.e Edwin B tt Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 50 cents. 
stamps, and we will mail you a 


34-pound sample best T import- Other Times and Other Seasons. Essays. 


any kind you may order. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


From the Books of Laurence Hutton. Essays. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. $2 50. 





Fr stock- 
inet ot ahicldes therefore are the most economical. 
Edghter by’ half than others, For sale by all first- 
class dealers, or send ‘25 cents for Sample pair te 
OMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 
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The on pT Ay awarded at the Paris 
° 


VELOUTINE 


Toney. powesn— cH. Paanice ai eoces Inventor | 
9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine bearing the the signatare CH. FAY | 


ogents fine Family Teas 
on recat 2.00 and this ‘ 
BEA ‘AMERICAN TEA ©O. 
Street, New ‘York. 


and other com- 
S missions careful- 

ly executed. Ten 
oe a experience. References from customers and 
©: 


adi hops. 
"es. ; “ecta M. AntTuurR, 146 5th Ave., N. Y. 






































PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
rich, lustrous, firm, durable. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, i. Y. 


An idealized Pies’ easly. drapes gracefully. 


Men | sere ctr. || DEAPEBN aU 






































THE , TEST. 


“You BEALLY THINK HE Loves you?” 


“IT xkwow vr, Way, ae seve MY riorrnes.” 


THE OLD MAIDS PLEA 


Sr Va t his day has come, the saddest of the year. 

“ | v waiting by this parlor window here; 

I f the valentine that no one sends to me, 

Alas, I a maiden old; ‘tis sad that it should be! ‘ 
When [ was young, long years ago—I think ‘twas twenty quite— 
I to seek my pit ky room upon St. Vally’s night, 

And the store of valentines that I'd received that day, 

And tt I'd pase in very joy the evening hours away 

The gorgeous chromo of the hoy who'd met me yester-e'en, 
Who d me—oh, so ardently!—who thought me just a queen. 
A ' ”y, you do not know how much I loved you then; 
How 5 were so far better than the ordinary men! 

The w rous la ones I'd received—some twenty-two or mure— 
I'd seen t ll reposing in the little village store. 

Alas, I cared not for the hearts that in that youthfal time 
rhought most of all of me when I was revelling in my prime. 
An wile side the pane and painfully look out, 

Ar to nw there comes no thought that savors of a doubt 
The years e past. I am forgot. The youths that now we ses 
Have never seen, or if they have, have never thought of me! 
And I 1 wish that as I sit beside this window here 

Ss ) f old, no matter who, conld somehow reappear, 

And offer me, as once he did—it would assuage my mind 

To n le valentine e’en of the comic kind! 

I would accept, no matter what it was, a valentine 

So con that would seem to be repellent to the fine, 
The most ridk us and most offensive of the lot, 
To pr mito the arctic world that I was not forgot! 
So, postman, on your rounds, I beg, remember I am here, 

And looking for you, as I've done for many a weary year. 

I beg you'll bring me something from a mortal or an elf 


ring it, though it comes from no one but yourself. 


————~ 
Mavp Which style do you prefer in the opera—German, Italian, or 
French ? 
Brunt. “Oh, French, by all means. There was a lovely one in front of 


me last week, greet 


velvet with biack and white ostrich tip combined with 
lace and pink roses 


a 
“ Popper,” said W ‘is this a republic ?” 
“ Yea, my eon.” 
“ And can we all do as we please 7” 
“ That is the la ess we please to do what is wrong.” 
le ekating wror pa 
*No, indeed 
Mh I'm going. Ma said I shouldn't, bat if the law says 
He didu't go 





HE STROVE TO PLEASE. 


There is a hotel in one of the 
large cities of Pennsylvania where 
the host personally looks after the 
call hign Jobneot, principally ‘be. 
ca m neon, incipally 
cause his name £3 a not sound 
anything at all like that. Johnson 
is an excellent hotel-keeper, and is 
always anxious to learn what he 
does not know about taking care 
of the travelling’ public. ere 
isn't really much for him to learn 
in that line, but nevertheless he is 
always in a learning mood 

Some Gre cape man from New 
York registered and was assigned 
to a room, Toward dinner-time 
the new arrival walked into the 
office and said to the proprietor, 

“ Mr. Johnson, you must give me 
another room immediately.” 

yesn’t that one suit you, Mr. 


Rig, 

A it is too near the kitchen. 
The odors of the cooking permeate 
the atmosphere.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Mr. 
Johnson. “T’illet you have a dif- 
ferent room.” 

The change was made, and the 
uest was no doubt satisfied, for 
ne made no further complaint. 

The hotel proprietor was not satis- 
fled, however. He thought he had 
achance to learn somet!ing. Meet- 
ing the man from New York in the 
Office next day, he asked, 

**Mr. Riggs, does your new room 
suit you 
“ Very well, thank you, Mr. Johnson,” replied the guest. 

“If you don't mind,” Mr. Johnson went on, “I'd like to ask you one 
more question about the room you objected to yesterday.” 

“ The only trouble was that it was teo near the kitchen.” 

“ Yes, | know that; but what was it you said them odors done ?” 

cas Wiis H. Srvirer. 

Sue. “I had a most excellent likeness taken the other day.” 

He. “I'm glad of it. Won't you send me one 7?” 

Suz. “ Well, I don't know. It’s a speaking likeness.” 

He. “Then send it, dear. I love to hear you ‘alk. What does the 
likeness speak about ?” 








THE SCOTCH. 


A VALENTINE ADDRESSED TO ME. IAN MAOLAREN, OF DRUMTOOHTY, 
BY HIS SINCERE ADMIRER, JOHN KENDBIOK BANGS, 


You've superseded our national game, 
And given to those who scoff 

At national things a sport you call 
The wonderful game of golf. 


You've put in the place of negro tales 
The tales which you say are true, 
bX vy dialect ual 

d Sandy M 


veernesses of 
raw MacHugh. 


You've put on the necks of our dudes so brave, 
All in line with your dominant plans, 

Instead of the ties of the Englishmen, 
The plaids of the Scottish clans. 


But in all of your lives there are just two things 
You Scotchmen will never do, 

In spite of your genins and dialect, 
And Sandy MacGraw MacHugh. 


Onr climate is such you never can make, 
No matter how much you vex, 

Us wear the bare knees of the Highland man, 
Or the skirts of the opposite sex. 


And finally, sir, it matters no jot 
How hard you Scottish men try, 

You'll never succeed with all of your Scotch 
Inu spoiling our love for Rye! 


~~. — 


“There's one thing about Wagner,” said the enthusiastic opera-goer, 
“If he had.nothing else, he'd be great for that.’ 

“ What is it?” asked his companion. 

“ The girl next you can’t hum Siegfried while de Reszké is singing it.” 


——— > 


AxcntsaLp. “ Some astronomers say that Mars is signalling some other 
planet.” 
Mary. “ Maybe that is why Saturn has her ring of lights—to show 
that she’s engaged.” 
——— 


“IT may lead a wild life,” said Jiggers, “ but I'll tell you one thing: I : 
take care about the people my boys associate with.’ 

“I know you do,” said Hawkins. “I've observed that you spend very t 
little time with ‘em yourself, old man, and I honor you for it.” 





THE COQUETTE 


Sur BLOWETH BUBBLES KAREY, AND SHE) BLOWETH, BUBBLES LATE, 
Bur wen» MER LOVERS CATOH THEM THEY DO QUIOKLY DISSIPATE. 


JUST ONF QUESTION. 


“ Oh, dear Mr. Cocker,” exclaimed Mrs. Gazzam, “ I am told you are an 
expert in dogs. I do love dogs so, I have the dearest little pug His 
name is Cupid. The sweetest little thing, just as fatas he can be. Now, 
Mr. Cocker, I want to ask you just one question. You will tell me,I 
know.” 

“Certainly, Mra. Gazzam." 

“Is an ocean greyhound anything like a water spaniel 7” 


—_—o——— 


She sald she didn’t like him, 
And she glanced a foot ‘above him. 
I asked her why she liked him not; 
She answered, “ "Canse I love him.” 
ea 
Mise Sysvns, “ Nellie Perkins is the meanest girl in ourtown. She's 
om aged to three men at once.” 
we Gotuam, a hy do you care 7” 


Miss*Susven. ‘ Because there aren't any left for the rest of us girls.” 


“ Pa, what's a tyrant ?” it naa 
“ A tyrant is one who governs you without your choice, and who makes 
you do what he wants without regard to what you want.” 
“Oh, I see. .You and ma are 
tyrants, aren't you, par” 
@xtepewe 


Mamuua. “Did mamma’s little 


‘ 
’ 
} 
» 
‘ 
; 
TOO MUCH ACCURACY. 
“T want end seats,” said Mr. Clingstone to the man in the box-office. 
After some parleying about the portion of the house in which he wish- 
ed to sit, the tickets were handed-out-to-him, and heleft-the theatre. In 
about half an hour be was back again. 
“ Look here,” he said, ** these seats won't do at all.” 
“ They are what you asked for,” replied the ticket-seller. “ You want- 
ed. end seats, didn’t you ?” 
“ Yes; but these two seats are not in the same row.’ I don’t want to 
take a lady to the theatre and put her in one seatowhile I sit behind her. 
Instead of giving me the first seat in rows E and F, can't you ‘give me 
seats 1 and 2 in row K ?” - 


“ Of course I can; but you asked me for seate, and there is only one end 
seat to each row,” the seller explained, as he made the exchange. “I 
thought it was peculiar that you wanted two end seats, but that was your 
business, not mine. ‘ We strive to please’ is our motto,” andthe man in { 
the box-office handed out the readjusted seats, while young Mr. Cling- 
stone went away talking to Limecif about the baneful effects of a too ac- 


curate use of language 


Benwy Broonumres. “ Papa!” 
Me. Brioosumrer. “* What is it, Benny?” 
Benny Broosumren. “ len't Sorusis the Queen of Clubs ?” 





girl keep baby still while I was 
away? 

Mawoma'’s Livre Grint. “ Yes,'m; 
but nex’ time I wish you'd let 
Susie play wiv me, cause it's hard 
work for jeat one to set on him al! 
the af'ernoon,” 


a 

Unote Bon. “Did you, enjoy 
your trip acroes the ocean just 
summer, Bobby 7!’ 

Bonny. “ You bet I did. It was 
just fine th: time when papa end 
mamma ana nurse were sick, and 
the the ship let me help him run 


—».—— 

Tommy and his aunt had had a 
falling out. 

“Hot” sald Tommy. “ You 
ain't a-goin’ to get any valentines,” 

* Yea, am,” sald his aunt. 

“Jack the Giant-killer is going to 
send me one.” 

“Well, I. guess he ia,” said 
Tommy. “ There aren't no such 
person, and that is why !” 


————<—_~————_ 

“What on earth induced you, 
John? You gave that waiter five 
dollars for a Up, and he was the 
worst I ever—” 

“That's just it, my dear. | 
wanted to enable bim to retire.” 


SS ae 
Pastimrovs. “I wonder why : 

women rouge their cheeks ?” ’ ; 
Inpirrenent. “You wouldn't 
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noses, 
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you?” YE BOLD HUNTER CUPID STRIKETU A TRAIL. 





